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Nucoa marg® 
flour tion 
spoons double act! 
powder OF 

ns tartrate sift, mea- 
the 


You'll recognize this as a good 
basic cake recipe —to start 


you adventuring with flavors 


inutes and frostings. 
12 cup ca es 
1 sheet 


MAKE A TEST, COMPARING NUCOA IN THIS RECIPE WITH 
OTHER FATS FOR SHORTENING. AND DON’T BE TOO SURE 
YOU KNOW WHICH YOU’LL PREFER FOR FLAVOR! 


You'll hardly believe it until you try it, but 
Nucoa margarine does amazing things for rich- 
ness of flavor in a cake. It outdoes even expen- 
sive spread for bread! 

Some months ago, two groups of prominent 
food editors in New York (magazine and news- 
paper) participated in a blind taste test of plain 
layer cake made (1) with Nucoa for shortening, 
(2) with a popular hydrogenated shortening, 
(3) with a top grade of expensive spread for 
bread. Here is the record of their reactions, 
taken in each case by a member of the group: 


MAGAZINE FOOD EDITORS 


Preferred cake made with Nucoa—6 
Preferred cake made with shortening—5 
Preferred cake made with expensive spread—2 


NS 
% FREE! Special Recipe Sheet giving ten 
toothsome variations of this 
basic cake recipe. Standard notebook size. 
Write The Best Foods, Inc., Department 
F-2, 1 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER FOOD EDITORS 


Preferred cake made with Nucoa—S8 
Preferred cake made with expensive spread—2 
Preferred cake made with shortening—1 


A number of these editors, who had never made 
such a direct comparison before, surprised them- 
selves. You'll find it rewarding, we believe, to 
make a similar test for yourself. 


APPETIZING — AND NUTRITIONALLY RICH: 
No churned spread for bread is richer in food 
energy than Nucoa—or a finer year-round source 
of Vitamin A. It is a valuable aid in balancing 
modest-budget diets and making them attractive. 
Try Nucoa in your own home—on the table and 
in cooking—to find out how good a margarine 
can be. Nucoa’s so good “it melts in your mouth”! 
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CAKE 
Kes Ye teaspoo™ salt 
sure four and resitt with baking powder. salt, and sugat 
Nucoa. Add milk and vanilla and stir until ingredients just begin 
to blend. Beat 2 minutes. Add egss and beat | minute. Turn into ee 
of cake pan and ake as follows: 
a jy hot (373°F-) 25-30 minutes 
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BANANA SCALLOPS 


AA HATH 


Melted fat or salad oil 6 firm bananas 
ons salt fine corn fiake 
crumbs oF bread crumbs 


a, tol inch thic 


Drain. Roll 1 


It to egs © 
nd slice crosswise in 


bananas 4 


af 
SCALLOPS AN of 
6 ax 
1 ego, slightly beaten, OF 
evaporated milk 
KAS S 
with To deep-fry> have deeP kettle to 25 Pip into oF a. 
meal full of melted fat oF oil. crumbs oF 
| vegetableo To shallow-frU, have 1 inch of melted or nil the Ar ‘ 
shan . fat or oil trying Scallops are brown and tender. Drain 
Heat fat to 379 F., o until a 1-inch well. Serve very hot. Six servings: 
cube of br ad will brown in about 40 
seconds. Peel Have fat oil at correct temperature 
to pieces (375°F.) before frying: 
A Sugggatad 
Dinar Mow Home Economics Dept: UNITED FRUIT co., Pier 3, N- a.— New York, 
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The part that minerals play in building and maintaining a strong and 


active body is well known to students of nutrition. Many of the tables 
giving mineral content of foods have been based on the raw product. 
Since the larger part of our daily diet is made up of cooked foods, values 


for these same foods should be more exactly known in order to choose 
food judiciously. 
To determine certain of the nutritive elements of today’s canned 


foods the National Canners Association and the Can Manufacturers’ 
supplied by ers 


Institute started jointly a new extensive research program in 1942. 
The work was carried out at several universities and 


aS still in progress. 

feoat colleges under the direction of recognized nutritionists. 

ae Canned foods were assayed for three of the essential minerals: cal- i 


es cium, phosphorus, and iron. Water-soluble minerals will be found to some 
extent in the liquid portion of the canned products. This liquid should 
be utilized. 

It is generally known that milk is outstanding in 
CALCIUM calcium content and it would follow that formulated 
foods containing appreciable quantities of milk, such as creamed soups, 
certain baby foods, etc., would be high in calcium. In the recent research 
work fish canned whole (with the bones) was shown to be high in cal- 
cium. Sardines, mackerel, and salmon are excellent sources. Shrimp and 
turnip greens are fairly high in calcium and other fruits and vegetables 

contain enough to contribute a small amount to the diet. 


The new research work showed that a number 
PHOSPHORUS of canned foods contribute significant amounts 
of phosphorus to the diet. The canned seafood products including sar- 
dines, salmon, mackerel, shrimp, and tuna fish, are very high in phos- 
phorus. Most of the fruits and vegetables contain some phosphorus and 
some of them furnish enough to be significant to the diet. 


IRON The iron content of canned foods is usually as high or 

higher than in the raw product and a substantial part 
of it is available for assimilation by the body. Excellent sources of iron 
are canned blueberries, sauerkraut, sardines in tomato sauce, and turnip 
greens. There are many canned products that are very good sources of 
iron as shown in the table on this page. 


Minerals for An Adequate Diet: 


The nutritive requirement of all three minerals —calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron—is usually made up by the inclusion in the diet of 
several mineral rich foods. 


APPROX. MINERAL CONTENT 
OF CERTAIN CANNED FOODS 


Percent of RDA (1!) 


ished b 2 RDA: "Recommended Dietary Allow- 
PRODUCTS ances,"’ Revised 1945, Food and Nutrition 
Range (3) serving (2)—Range (3) [ . 

Board, National Research Council. Al- 

lowances for moderately active man 

CALCIUM CALCIUM used. These allowances are: calcium 

Serdines 368 52 iron 12 

a phorus 1.2 grams (1.5 x calcium allow- 
Mackerel; salmon 184 225 32 ance). 

hrimp, dry pack; turnip greens. 100 — 104 14 - 15 2 Average servings of 4 ounces (113 

S p> Sy P : pé grams) are used as a basis of the table. 

PHOSPHORUS PHOSPHORUS 3 Range indicated for product groups 

S di 434 4] represents the extreme values within the 
ardines in groups. 

274 — 292 26 28 REFERENCES: “Nutritive Value of 

anned Foods, Proximate and Mineral 

Shrimp, dry pack; tuna fish ea 7 224 240 21 23 Composition’; Kramer, Amihud; Food 

Sardines in tomato sauce; shrimp, Research 1946, Vol. li, No. 5,’ pages 
1-398. 

regular pack 149 168 14 16 “Distribution of Proximate and Mineral 

Nutrients in the Drained and Liquid 

IRON i IRON Portions of Canned Ve 

getables"’; Kram- 

er, Amihud; Journal of American Di- 

Blueberries; sauerkraut; sardines in gtetic Association; Vol. 21, No. 6, p. 

. n 

tomato sauce; turnip greens... 4.1 - 6.9 39 - 65 

The presence of this 

Beans, baked; beans, lima; blackberries; Seal indicates that 

cherries; mackerel; sardines in oil; 

shrimp; spinach -§ 19-35 18 - 33 advertisement are 

acceptable to the 


Asparagus; beans, green; beets; peas; Council on Foods 
and Nutrition ‘of 


peppers; pimientos; prunes; tomato 
juice; tuna fish - 0.9 - 18 9-17 cal Association. 


| Economics Division > NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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“For two of the most 


brings 


Silent, food-preserving 


“What a blessing to have a perfectly silent Fy 
Refrigerator in the classroom!”’ says one la 
home economics teacher to another. For a 
the Gas Refrigerator—as over 2,000,000 of 
owners know —can’t get noisy. And it lasts Se 
longer, too. Its different, simpler freezing th 
system has no moving parts at all. No ec 
machinery to cause noise. No motor to Se 
wear. Just a tiny gas flame does the work. co 
New and greater, the famous Servel Gas Bi 
Refrigerator brings you every new food- / 
keeping convenience, too—for fresh and su 
frozen foods and for all perishables. And We 
best of all, Servel’s flexible interior means dis 


there’s room for everything. 
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important kitchen jobs... 


1 the finest in product performance” 


06000000. 


j Limitless, economical 


il 


For the new automatic servants that do 
laundry and dish-washing without wetting 
a finger, the need for gallons and gallons 
of hot water is greater than ever. And 
Servel answers it with a new Water Heater 
that delivers Hot Water with the utmost 
economy. Compact and good-looking, the 

Servel Water Heater appears to be the | 
conventional cylinder-type water heater. 
But actually, its interior construction is 
“ball type.”’ There are no large exposed 
surfaces to cause heat loss before the hot 
water is delivered to washing machine or 
dishwasher. So it saves money. And its 
operation is completely automatic. 
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WHAT! MORE SPINACH? 


No “leftover” in the vegetable bow] at din- 
ner when you put a dish of lemon quarters 
right beside it. Fresh lemon juice restores 
garden-fresh flavor to green and root vege- 
tables. Particularly, to 


spinach broccoli 
carrots asparagus 
beets string beans 


THERE’S A BONUS, TOO 


Besides flavor, fresh lemon juice adds health 
whenever used. It’s an excellent source of 
vitamins C and P. Good source of vitamin 
B,. It aids digestion and alkalinizes. 


ODORLESS FISH, YOU SAY? 


You serve fish with lemon quarters of course, 
but have you tried preparing it with lemon? 
Takes away the odor entirely. Whether you 
bake, broil or fry fish, first rub well with 
fresh lemon juice, inside and out. Cook as 
usual. No odor! 


SALT, PEPPER and LEMON 
WHY 
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WHAT ELSE 1S ON THE MENU? 


Salads taste fresher when fresh lemon juice 
is used as the sour ingredient in the dress- 
ing —any dressing. Breakfast juices take on 
zip when a quarter lemon is squeezed in. 
With tea, lemon is a must. Watch how it 
changes tea from brown to clear amber. 
That means any bitterness is gone and true 
tea flavor is released. As for lemon pie— it 
takes the fragrant tang of fresh lemon juice 
and peel to make it everybody's favorite 
dessert. 


AND STILL MORE KITCHEN HELP 


More ways in which lemons help: They 
sour fresh milk in a jiffy, keep cut-up fruits 
and vegetables from discoloring, remove 
stains, keep hands soft and white. Lemons 
do so much so easily, they should be kept 
on hand always. Sunkist Lemons, in trade- 
marked tissue wrappers, are the juiciest and 
finest from 14,500 cooperating California 
and Arizona citrus growers. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA LEMONS 
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FOR THESE TEACHING UNIT 


* 


Based on recent tests made among 
1500 home economists and their 
students. Home economics teach- 
ers, city and state supervisors of 
home economics, and professors 


of home economics education 
participated in the test. 


es 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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HOME ECONOMISTS AND STUDENTS 


~J 


Test teaching units were sent to 1500 home economists to 
learn in detail what kind of classroom material they and 
their students would like, also to obtain constructive 
suggestions for the improvement of these teaching units. 


Our sincere thanks to all of you who helped us. 


This is what home economists say about these units which they 


helped to test and to improve: 


“The teacher’s source book, it seems to 
me, is very comprehensive and I par- 
ticularly like the logical arrangement of 
it. This should give a home economics 
teacher much help in teaching the break- 
fast unit as a part of the family meals 
for the day. 

“The teacher’s outline is very complete. 
I like the arrangement which includes 
topics, experiences, and objectives. It will 
give teachers a real lift in the preparation 
of materials for breakfast planning, prep- 
aration, and service.” 

State Homemaking Supervisor 


he 0 
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“I believe such material would be of un- 
questionable assistance to the high school 
teacher. It has many worthwhile and in- 
teresting aspects to it and it impresses me 
as a step in the right direction.” 
Head—Home Economics 
Education Division, A State University 


“Like very much basic pattern idea and 
know from class work it is effective. Like 
the timing of breakfast preparation and 
the set up for that.” 

Head of High School 

Home Economics Department 


“I think this material is very well planned 
and organized for classroom teaching and 
I have encouraged the use of same in all] 
our foods classes.”’ 

Home Economics City Supervisor 


We continue to welcome teacher and student 
comments. Your classroom experiences help 
us to improve the Breakfast and Cereal Units 
each year. Should you feel this material 
could be improved in order to be more help- 
ful to you, won’t you please write us? 
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TEACHER'S source pooK 
This pook’s revision contains these 
4 new features: A nutritional story of 
today’ modern preakfast py Dr- 
FE. V.- McCollum; peauty and its 
relation to preakfast; over 24 recipes if» —sl 
a and serving ideas for preakfast; ¢ 
classroom survey form to check | 
preakfast habits; and suggestions 
for preakfast programs for schools: 
c assroom use. 
CEREAL TEACHING UNIT 
STUDENT'S noTEesook FOLDER 
Breakfast Preparation Schedules TEACHER'S source pook 
one 4 along of cereal plus these new features: ed 
ast olders in mation about cereal preakfast foods; 
over afty-five new, tested recipes 
using cereals in our meals; how to 
cook cereals properly; and the puy- 
ing and care of cereals. 
watt CHART: “Cereals in Our Meals” 
This pictorial chart has not been eg 
changed: It is in two colors, 
FourteeD new tested cereal recipes 
i i h taphs 
with accompany photot aphs 
and pasic Nutritional informatio” 
the revision of this folder- 20 folder= 
in each unit. 
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SHERMAN & LANFORD 


ESSENTIALS OF 
NUTRITION 


Revised Edition 


Written by the country’s foremost authority 
on nutrition in collaboration with his daughter, 
this book presents the principles of nutrition in 
a clear, simple way for those who have no 
special training in chemistry or biology. The 
revision brings all the material up to date and 
includes the standards adopted by the National 


Nutrition Committee. 
442 pages Illustrated 


WOOLMAN & McGOWAN 


TEXTILES 


Third Edition 


Completely rewritten in light of the revolu- 
tionary changes which have taken place in 
textiles, the third edition of this standard text 
provides the most comprehensive and scientific 
source of information on the many new fabrics 
and finishes as well as on the fabrics which for 
years have been accepted as the standard 


textiles. 


pages Illustrated 


S400 


MODERN TAILORING 
FOR WOMEN 


By FRANCES MAUCK 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
The Ohio State University 


From the selection of the fabric to the pressing of the finished 
product this new text gives complete and detailed instructions for 
the tailoring of women’s clothing. The book includes only the 
fundamental custom tailoring processes—those which are un- 
changed by whims of fashion and easily applied to conform to 
current fashions—in order to ensure a complete understanding of 
the processes and methods basic for good tailoring. ‘This text gives 
instructions for tailoring slacks, unlined jackets, and children’s 
coats; explains the differences between custom, made-to-measure, text. 
and ready-to-wear types of tailoring and offers valuable help on the 18th. 
selection of equipment, supplies and fabrics. 


Line drawings and half-tone 
illustrations provide the stu- 
dent with visual aid on all the 
important procedures of tailor- 
ing that are taken up in the 
Published November 

$3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY §:: 6o Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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KELVINATOR 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION @¢ DETROIT, 
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Just /MAGINE this kind of refrigerator 
in your FOODS LABORATORY... 


With every bit of cabinet space refrigerated, 
Kelvinator’s new Masterpiece brings your 
laboratory the most advanced concept of 
utility, convenience and styling in refrigera- 
tion history. It’s the refrigerator to help you 
achieve your goal of the most modern and 
finest foods laboratory possible. 


NEW! The giant Frozen Food Chest provides 


loads of space for freezing foods . . . storing com- 
mercial and home frozen foods... and freezing 
ice cubes as desired. There’s actually room tor 50 
pounds of packaged frozen foods and ice cubes. 
In open position, the drop-down door of the Chest 
becomes a handy “rearranging sheif.” 


W the glass-enclosed Cold-Mist Freshener 


there’s high humidity combined with low tempera- 
ture and retarded air circulation, a combination 
you recognize as best protection for super-moist 
foods. Here vegetables stay crisp and succulent... 
bread and cake fresh and appetizing . . . leftovers 
moist and palatable. Dishes needn't be covered 
for there’s no transfer of food flavors. 


W Kelvinator's exclusive Fruit Freshener, a 


spacious, tilt-out aluminum compartment, pro- 
vides extra-moist, refrigerated storage for all fresh 


fruits .. . freeing shelf area for other foods. Yes, 
here is the sdea/ refrigerator for your foods labora- 
tory ... powered by the famous Kelvinator Polar- 


sphere that’s sealed in steel, lubricated for life! 
Write today for further information. 


Do you receive “The Kitchen Reporter,” Kelvinator’s 
free service for home economists? If not, you can get 
your name on the mailing list by submitting it with 
your address, position and name of firm or institution 
employing you. 


MICHIGAN 
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She may be the future daughter of one of the 
future mothers in your classes. And even before she’s 
‘sized up’ for the first time, her mother will have 
learned a good deal about baby care from you. To 
help you and your girls, Gerber’s offer up-to-date and 
useful material on approved baby feeding. Yours for 


the asking! 


CONVENIENT FOR TEACHERS... Infant Nutrition 
Teacher's Manual... authentic material which 
augments your regular program on baby feeding. 
814” x 11” punched pages for insertion in your binder. 


HANDY FOR STUDENTS ... Infant Nutrition Stu- 
dent's Leaflets . . . well illustrated, clearly outlined 
to tie in with your Manual. 814” x 11” pages, punched 
to fit student notebooks. 


ALL FREE! Just write Gerber's, Dept. 252-8, 
Fremont, Mich., requesting your Manual and 
the number of Student's Leaflets needed. 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. —OAKLAND, CAL. 


3 Cereals * 18 Strained Foods e 13 Junior Foods 
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HOW TO ADD MILK RICHNESS 


(Get Bend 


LESSON 
SERIES 


@ FOR FLAVOR and texture, for nourishing 
goodness, and for simplicity and economy, you 
should try this delicious Molasses Rice Pudding. 
Super-smooth Carnation Milk contributes that 
velvet blend, as usual! For many more excellent 
milk-rich recipes, write for Carnation’s “Velvet 
Blend Book.” If you'd also like a quantity 
recipe (serving 50) for Molasses Rice Pudding, 
just mention it when you write... . Carnation 
Company, Dept. 774-B, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


MOLASSES RICE PUDDING 


cup rice 2 teaspoou.s butter 


% cup seedless raisins 2 tablespoons molasses 
¥% teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon sugar 


1 cup Carnation Milk diluted with 1 cup water 


Put washed rice in top of double boiler with raisins, 
salt, and diluted Carnation Milk. Cook over boiling 
water until soft, about 1!% hours, stirring occasionally. 
Stir in butter, molasses and sugar. Serve warm. Garnish 
with coconut and mint leaves. Makes 4 servings. 


TUNE IN the Carnation 
““Contented Hour’ ever) 
Monday evening—for songs 
. 

by Buddy Clark, exciting 
music, and guest performances 
by musical celebrities. 


“From Contented Cows” 
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How would YOU 


lick the High Cost 


of Living? 


Inflation seems to us the biggest, toughest 
problem in America today. So far as our 
own business is concerned, we’re doing 
everything humanly possible to check it. 


National Dairy companies across the 
country send their ablest men each month 
to share ideas and experiences. From such 
meetings, and from constant research, come 
new methods and new economies which 
help keep product quality up and product 
prices down. 


Here are some figures covering the years 
1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ... . 106% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk . 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly 
so much as the average of other foods. Our 
profit from all of our milk divisions aver- 
aged less than % cent per quart of milk 
sold in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 


It is truer today than ever that nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—milk—gives 
you more for your money than anything 
else you can eat. 


An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 


he ATI Ow AL DAI RY icans consider 10-15%2 on sales a fair profit for busi- 


ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 


profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 
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Director, Home Economics Department 


Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


ANY of your students will soon 

be qualified home economists 

with students of their own. The 

lessons you teach today will be taught 

in hundreds of classrooms tomorrow. 

For the sake of these countless “‘grand- 

students”’ of yours, be sure to teach 
the better way to stretch meat! 


For remember this: meat-stretch- 
ing is one of the most important 
subjects on your calendar today. 
Every pound of meat saved means 
many more pounds of grain available 
for shipment to Europe where it is so 
desperately needed. And all of us 


KELLOGG'’S CORN FLAKES + PEP 
RICE KRISPIES - SHREDDED WHEAT 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + ALL-BRAN 
40% BRAN FLAKES + KRUMBLES 


Important! 


For better texture crush Corn Flakes 


Pour Corn Flakes onclean kitchen 
towel. Fold towel lengthwise in 
thirds. Allow one side to com- 
pletely cover the other. Then press 
firmly with rolling pin. 
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THINK OF YOUR STUDENTS’ STUDENTS 
WHEN YOU TEACH MEAT- STRETCHING 


struggling with today’s high food 
prices appreciate the money we save 
by stretching meat. 


6 PATTIES INSTEAD OF 4 


Our Kellogg recipe which was so 
widely used during the war gives you 
two extra patties from every pound 
of ground meat. These two extra 
patties cost you but a few pennies, 
the price of two cups of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. 


Economy is only one of the reasons 
our Kellogg recipe is so popular. I 
think when you try it you’ll agree it 
gives better texture and better flavor. 
Kellogg-style meat patties are crisp 
and brown on the oufside-— moist, 
light and tender, And the 
nutty Corn Flakes flavor blends in 
beautifully with that of the meat. 


inside. 


Add to all these advantages the 
ease and convenience of the method 
and I think you'll decide Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes is the meat extender you 
want to recommend. Suggest it for 
meat loaves, too. 


SEND FOR RECIPE SHEET 


On one side are three basic meat- 
stretching recipes——patties, meat loaf 
and stuffed meat loaf. On the other 
side is a photographic chart which 
shows how two cups of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes can give two extra patties. 
Write to the Home Economics De- 
partment, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan for as many copiés 
as you need. 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
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+ The book that home economics Here is good news for the thousands of 
pas professors have called the home economists who have come to depend 
—s upon Practical Cookery as the best textbook 
iss most useful in the field— available to give their students a thorough 
3 grounding in the preparation and serving 


of food. During the 37 years that this 
at! book has been published as a Department 
fais project in the School of Home Economics of 


aie Kansas State College, 21 editions have been 
pe Pp RAC TI CA L issued in response to popular demand. 
“3 John Wiley & Sons have now taken over its 
‘secre and have just completed a 
C 0 0 kK e RY arge printing. In this printing the authors 
have brought the 21st edition up to date 
throughout. They have almost completely 
AND rewritten the section on the Preservation 
° of Foods in accord with the latest recom- 


TH E ETIQU ETTE mendations of the Bureau of Human Nu- 


trition and Home Economics. In par- 


AND SERVICE ticular, they have added the changes in 


processing times suggested at the 1946 


OF TH E TABLE conference of the Bureau. 


' Students will find these features particu- 

(21st Ed., Revised) larly helpful :— 

General directions for creamed and scal- 
loped dishes, for soufflés with white 
sauce foundations, and for croquettes. 

Specific directions for both slow- and 

by the Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Procedure for cleaning, dressing, boning, 

ee and trussing fish and poultry. 

Time tables to synchronize the various 
items On a menu. 

Special aids to improve baking. 


Practical Cookery includes recipes for all 
types of dishes—from soups, beverages, 
cereals, and breads, through vegetables, 
sauces, Cheeses, fish, meats, poultry, and 
salads, to desserts, cakes, cookies, frostings, 
and fillings, pastry, meringues, and aly. 


1947 506 pages $2.25 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Getting “More for Your Money” 
in Buying Butter 


High food prices make it more important than ever 
before to understand . . . and practice . . . intelligent 


marketing and the selection of best values. 


Here are some facts worth remembering in order to 


get greatest value for money spent on butter: 


Except under abnormal conditions, the differences 
in butter prices are due primarily to differences in 
“score.” “Score” in turn is based on the butter’s 


flavor and quality. 


The most dependable way to make sure of getting 


high score butter is to buy the brands packaged in 
paraffined cartons. Butter packed in paraffined cartons 
is nearly always top score, for the reason that man- 
ufacturers depend on this package to protect their 
best grades against deterioration. Consequently, by 
selecting brands in paraffined cartons you not only get 
butter that was superior in quality when it left the 
creamery but whose quality has been maintained to the 
moment of consumption. Unused portions of butter 
should always be re-wrapped and returned to the 


carton when not in use. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 
2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 


5. Reduces moisture loss. 
6. Convenience in handling. 


3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 


4, Gives better sanitary protection 


and prevents crushing. 


8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THE BEST BUTTER 


1S PACKAGED IN PARAFFINED CARTONS 


4 
111 West Washington Street « Chicago 2, Illinois 
| 
™%, 


Washington News 


@ Brought a big step nearer is the permanent head- 
quarters for AHEA. Maud Wilson, outstanding 
authority in the field of functional housing, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Association’s per- 
manent headquarters planning committee. This 
group, authorized by the executive board last June, 
includes the seven regional councilors and other 
persons representative of all the varied interests of 
the Association. It has been commissioned to 
recommend the location of AHEA headquarters, to 
determine the needs of the headquarters, and to 
figure out the type of headquarters which will best 
meet those needs. 

Impetus is given to the AHEA Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund with the activation of this planning 
committee. 

Working with Miss Wilson as regional councilors 
are Katherine L. Baker, New England Region; 
Evelyn Herrington, Eastern Region; Mrs. Cath- 
erine T. Dennis, Southern Region; Frances Conkey, 
Central Region; Helen B. Burton, West Central 
Region; Ethelwyn Dodson, Pacific Region; Mrs. 
Verna J. Hitchcock, Inland Empire Region. 

Other home economists asked to serve on this 
important committee include Margaret Edwards, 
Katharine W. Harris, Ellen LeNoir, Lelia Massey, 
and Edna Van Horn. Still others may be added. 


@ Calling on Senator Taft last December were five 
members of the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee interested in adequate decent housing for 
American citizens. Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, repre- 
senting AHEA, was one of the group. These na- 
tional representatives urged Mr. Taft to push passage 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill, S866, 
early in the 1948 session of the 80th Congress. 


@ Acts to protect the consumer, HR4071, (Miller, 
R—Conn.), HR3128 (also Miller), and HR3147 
(Wolverton R-—N. J.) are now up for consideration 
in Congress. All are bills to amend the Federal 


Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of June 25, 1938 by 
providing for seizure of food, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics that become adulterated and misbranded 
while held for sale after interstate shipment for 
other purposes. The two sections to be amended 
are 301(k) and 304(a). Hearings have been held on 
HR4071; the bill was reported favorably by the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. It 
is estimated that passage of this bill would lead to 
the daily seizure of 20 tons of contaminated food 
on the market now under the present law. 


. @ Hearings may be held early in the second session 


of the 80th Congress on 81907, the Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) Bill, introduced on December 18, 1947-—a bill 
which would repeal the federal tax and federal license 
fee on margarine. The bill has been referred to the 
committee on finance, of which Miliken (R-—Colo.) 
is chairman. 


@ Brought back from Kentucky by Onah Jacks, who 
attended the state home economics meeting held in 
Louisville in December, was an impression of an 
excellently planned meeting. The theme “Building 
Better Homes throughout the World”’ was funneled 
down from the international, the state, and the local 
point of view to the individual home economist 
herself. And the 98 members in attendance left the 
2-day meeting stirred to contribute more fully to 
better home life. 


@ Receipt of $7,500 at AHEA headquarters brought 
the simultaneous announcement that the Effie I. 
Raitt Fellowship for 1948-49 is available. The fel- 
lowship carries a stipend of $500 and is open to any 
candidate who shows promise of making a valuable 
contribution to any phase of home economics. Ap- 
plications are due by February 1, 1948. 


e@ Asan affiliated society of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, AHEA will 
participate in the AAAS centenary celebration to be 
held in Washington, D. C., in September of 1948. 
Mildred Horton is on the planning committee. 
This organization, composed of 202 affiliate and 
associate scientific societies, purposes ‘‘to inspire 

.. our population with a better appreciation of the 
possible contributions of sciences to human welfare.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948 


Annual meeting headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 


Hotel headquarters: The Radisson 
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Critical Issues in Home Economies 


Dr. Lehman, professor of home economics education ut 
Ohio State University, presents four issues which must 
be met by home economics if the field is to develop as 
it should. She gave them first before the Institule for 
College Teachers of Home Economics held in 1946 ai 
Ohio State University. 


HAT are the most important questions in 

the field of home economics today? I 

propose that there is no single issue, but 
rather a pattein of four—clarifieation of purpose, uni- 
fication of groups and programs which have de- 
veloped within the field, provision of strong and pre- 
pared leadership, and extension of research which is 
vital. The sense in which these critical issues are 
considered will determine the direction which home 
economics is to take and the influence it is to have in 
education for the next 50 years. 


The Question of Purpose 


and in a sense the most important, 
is the 


The first issue 
since it has implications for all the others 
question of the function of home economics as a 
field of education. Are we confused on this issue? 

Examine the many curricula and statements of 
purpose in college catalogues, and you will find evi- 
dence of confusion aplenty. Or look at a recent 
statistical report on home economics in 372 colleges 
and universities of the United States. (Mise. 2557, 
prepared by the U.S. Office of Education.) Theve 
vou will find 21 different types of occupations for which 
cne or another of the departments claimed to give 
adequate preparation. Not all of these are mutually 
exclusive, it is true, but the list makes one pause. 
It ranges from homemaking, through the more usual 
outlets of teaching, dietetics, and business, up to the 
preparation of hotel managers and missionaries! It 
is true that 99 per cent of the departments gave edu- 
cation for homemaking as one of their goals. But 
is this evident in their curricula? Recent examina- 
tion of college catalogues suggests that, in the main, 
the curriculum is not realistically reconstructed so as 
to achieve such a goal. 

In practice we have talked about the purposes of 
college curricula in home economics, not of home 


economics as a field of education. We have been 
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family life in our society? 
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unwilling to see function as a unitary thing. Some 
individuals have done so but not groups or faculties! 
State your concept of the major function of home 
economics, and what happens? ‘Why, yes,’”’ some- 
one in the group will say, “I believe that is the 
primary purpose—but such-and-such an objective 
is also important. In fact, I think it is just as im- 
portant.”” Then someone will add another. And 
soon you will have a list of co-ordinate functions, 
and the group will commit itself only to “this is 
one function; another is so-and-so; and still another. 
” No wonder there is chaos. Until we can see 
one function as towering above all and build our 
curricula so as to reflect that function constantly, 
home economics will go on in a state of confusion. 
What is that basic function? Is it the develop- 
ment of the individual as a person? Home eco- 
nomics has a big contribution to make here certainly, 
but so have grammar and literature, music and art, 
history, psychology, dancing and golf. Can that 
be the major purpose of home economics? Is it the 
development of women as citizens? Of course we 
have a responsibility here, along with the social 
sciences. But is not the peculiar and primary fune- 
tion of home economics the strengthening of home and 
Indeed, if it is not this, 
home economics has no right to exist as a field of 
education. Nutrition can be taught in other areas; 
so can economies of the household and home furnish- 
ing. There is no need to bring these subjects to- 
gether in one field unless it is done to promote a com- 
mon function. Some will object, “But students 
come to college to prepare themselves as professional 
That is usually true, but the thesis still 
Home economics has a responsibility 


workers.” 
holds good. 
for preparing professional workers for those outlets 
where the task itself is one of contributing to im- 
proved home and family life. 

Numerous questions arise out of any consideration 
of purpose. The way they are answered determines 
the curriculum and instruction, the research pro- 
gram, the teaching staff. Some of these questions 
are suggested for their challenge. 

Does one basic function imply the need of a com- 
mon core of experiences in home economics for all 
students majoring in the field, irrespective of their 


area of professional specialization? What place has 
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specialization? How many kinds of specialization 
should a given department undertake? What 
should be determining factors in this decision? Can 
specialization be built upon the core? If the core is 
basic, are special courses for nonmajors necessary? 
What student experiences, teaching procedures, 
materials, will be most useful in realistically attain- 
ing goals of the core? What is the place of skills 
courses in the core? What is college work in home 
economics? How can we know whether goals are 
attained? Should all research be ultimately di- 
rected toward the basic function of home economics? 


Unification Rather than Division 


At least three types of division have arisen among 
us and have in the end served to handicap us. And 
all are due to different forms of organization set up 
primarily for administrative reasons. One type 
with which we have long been familiar is that 
presented by separate programs of home economics 
in schools, colleges, home demonstration work, and 
business. Each group is so busy at its own task 
that it sees the others as single wheels going in differ- 
ent directions, not as important parts of one vehicle. 
As a result, all cover much the same territory—often 
carrying some of the same passengers but at different 
times of day—but never travel as far as they might. 
Except in a few scattered demonstration centers, we 
have not begun to see what we could accomplish by 
developing co-ordinate plans and programs. 

A second type of division is found in our secondary 
schools, where, instead of having home economics, 
we have “general” and “vocational” departments. 
At your state teachers’ meetings, divide for discus- 
sion purposes on the basis of city and vocational de- 
partments. When the groups reassemble to report 
results of their discussions on curriculum and 
method, you will find that they have been talking 
about the same problems and arriving at similar con- 
clusions. And why shouldn’t they? Both are 
teaching home economics! And neither program has 
been standing still since the passage of the first act 
for vocational education in 1917. Yet in many 
states we continue to provide supervisory help for 
one group and not the other. And in some colleges 
we continue the absurd practice of offering separate 
curricula for the preparation of the two groups of 
teachers. We need to face realistically the question: 
Can we prepare home economics teachers? Can we 
prepare teachers who are able to work effectively 
toward the major goal of home economics; able to 
develop a curriculum to meet the needs of the group 
with which they are working—whether it be in city, 
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town, or rural school; acquainted with some of the 
differences in schools due to organization or ad- 
ministration; and able to work in different systems? 

Another example of division is one close to us en- 
gaged in college teaching. It is the breaking up of 
college home economics into ‘divisions,’ or even 
into “departments” within the field. Someone 
once described such division chairmen as “‘each one a 
prima donna in her little sphere.’”’ And if we stop 
to consider the matter seriously, we realize how 
easily such division—begun for administrative pur- 
poses—may result in concern for ‘“‘my department,”’ 
“my staff,” “my curriculum.”’ We know, too, that 
there is sometimes keen competition for these ad- 
ministrative posts. Has the institution put too 
much of a premium on chairmanship? 

Americans like to organize; home economists, like 
others in the academic world, are no exception to the 
general rule. And organization has a function. A 
certain amount of it is necessary to facilitate ad- 
ministration. How much of it can be so justified? 
What are its bad effects? And how may they be 
reduced? Can we use organization for its original 
administrative purposes only (budget, equipment, 
personnel) and function as a unit on everything else? 
Can we set up fields of specialization and yet pro- 
mote unity and integration of the department as a 
whole? How can we work together, not just talk, 
on curriculum reorganization? 


The Provision of Leadership 


A third issue which is vital is concerned with the 
recruitment and supply of strong and prepared leader- 
ship. We have had this challenge for some years, 
but we have ignored it. Only now, as we are faced 
with the acute shortage of teachers in public schools, 
are we realistically aware of the fact. 

Leadership at the college level is just as pertinent. 
Look at the higher degrees conferred on home econ- 
omists in 1943-44, as reported in the Miscellany 
referred to earlier. There were 400 master’s degrees 
granted in that year. Undoubtedly many of these 
were earned by college teachers or those preparing 
for that level of teaching. Probably many were 
granted to high school teachers in states where the 
master’s degree has lately received much emphasis. 
Even though all 400 degrees represented young 
women who would eventually be in college work and 
all were evenly divided among the states, each state 
would have been supplied with less than ten; each 
institution with only one person. 

The situation for the doctoral degree is even less 
encouraging. Sixteen degrees were reported for 
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that year; one for every three states! Even making 
allowance for the fact that some home economists 
received degrees in related fields, as chemistry or 
education, and so may have been missed in this 
count, the number is absurdly small. 

Critical questions would seem to be: Shall we 
select students for given professional curricula in 
order to provide stronger leaders? Shall we depend 
upon chance for college teachers and administrators? 
If not, what is our responsibility for deliberately 
encouraging certain individuals to prepare for such 
fields? What kind of preparation is needed? Who 
should be offering this preparation? 

There is still another side to this question of pro- 
viding strong and prepared leadership which we may 
be inclined to overlook. That is the adequacy of 
preparation of those of us already in the field. We 
cannot know too much about our field, whether it is 
nutrition, textiles, child psychology, or whatnot. 
We readily grant this and seek more information. 
Will we as quickly agree that we cannot know too 
much about homes? How much do we really know 
homes—homes of many types and levels and with 
many kinds of problems? Granted, the question is 
predicated on the strengthening of homes and of 
family life as our primary concern in home economics. 
If vou do not grant the purpose, the question is 
pointless. If you do, then explain how teachers of 
such diverse areas as textiles and nutrition can key 
their subject matter to the common purpose unless 
they are familiar with real problems of many homes 
like and different from their own. How rich is our 
firsthand knowledge of homes and their problems? 
How can we increase it, and when and where? 


Extension of Research Which Is Vital 


A field of education is enriched and vitalized by 
research. And there is much valuable research be- 
ing carried on by home economists. The question 
is: “How much of it is actually related to the basic 
function of home economics? In other words, to 
the improvement and strengthening of homes and 
families?” I hold that home economics is not doing 
what it should if its research could be done by any 
good chemist, or economist, or psychologist who 
had no special concern for homes and their welfare. 
This is the fourth in our pattern of issues. 

Some ten years ago an eminent educator accused 
us of not being satisfied with being home economists. 
He said that we early saw the importance of nutri- 
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tion; therefore, a large group of women became 
biological chemists. Then money management came 
to the fore, and another group hurried off to acquire a 
doctor’s degree and reappeared as full-fledged econ- 
omists. Then we discovered the child in the home 
and certain others became psychologists. At the 
time, the implication seemed unfair and to grant us 
only cooking and sewing as our field. There is a 
deeper meaning, and it is nowhere more clearly evi- 
dent than in some of the research we have done. 
We have made studies which, so far as having any 
peculiar implications for home economics is con- 
cerned, might just as well have been the major inter- 
est of any biological’ chemist, economist, psychol- 
ogist. Have we become chemists merely to prepare 
other chemists or economists to prepare other econ- 
omists? Or has our research been basically related 
to the welfare of homes and families? 

Perhaps one explanation of our difficulty is that 
too much of our research has been done as single, 
isolated studies. If we were to start with some big 
problem of homes and families to which our partic- 
ular division of subject matter might be expected 
to make a contribution, the story would be different. 
We would then set up a program of research centered 
on this problem. Out of it would develop a variety 
of sub-projects. Some of these taken singly might 
not seem too related to the major problem, but seen 
as a unit their contribution would be at once evident. 

Furthermore, with a program of research in prog- 
ress its influence could be extended by acquainting 
students with it. Young women who would other- 
wise think of research as something forbidding and 
dull might thus be made aware of the vital problems 
with which home economics research was concerning 
itself and be led to consider research as a career. 

How can we extend this vital kind of research? 
Perhaps some of the answers may be found as we ask 
several other questions: Has our department a re- 
search program keyed to problems of the home and 
family or is it promoting merely a series of unrelated 
studies? Do we ourselves at least occasionally 
make some contribution to such research, other than 
writing a thesis for a degree? Do we make effective 
use of findings of vital research in our undergraduate 
classes? How can we do so? How can we select 
and encourage able young women to prepare for re- 
search work? Are colleges supporting and strength- 
ening graduate and research programs which exist 
within their state? How can they do so? 


Have you reserved your room for the 1948 AHEA convention? See ad page 26. 
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It’s All in the Point of View 


Mrs. White of Woodville, Texas, is a homemaker with 
two adopted daughters. She has taught home economics 
in Michigan and in Arkansas and served as junior 
ecologist in the Bureau of Plant Industry in California. 


HERE was a time when the idea of settling 
down and living in one place for the rest of 
my life was distasteful.- It seemed to me one 
ought to marry a mining engineer or a forester and 
get away from the monotony of living in one spot. 
I married a forester. As I look back over our 12 
years of living and moving I am well aware that 
housing inadequacies are not peculiar to wartime 


RUTH RUSSELL WHITE 


and postwartime. Usually as we have moved about 
we have accepted the only empty house or apartment 
available and quickly made it as homelike as pos- 
sible—as if we intended to make it home for a long 
time. Things are unpacked and put into use, 
pictures hung, curtains made or remodeled, a de- 
crepit piece of furniture given a coat of paint, an 
excess piece of furniture discarded, and usually 
something new added. 

Because we know that any day may be moving day 
we have learned to do without many conveniences 
and articles of furniture. An electric range would be 
appreciated, but it requires special wiring with each 
move. Our children take lessons on the violin 
rather than the piano. 


One Family’s Survey of 12 Years of Housing 


The Whites lived in 17 different houses in 13 different towns in 8 different states in 12 years. 


Here are shown monthly 


rentals and what they bought. 


) 


HEATING 


wood stove 


wood stove, fire- 


place which 
smoked 


wood stove for 
all purposes 

wood and coal 
stove 

wood and coal 
stove 

wood and coal 
stove 


wood stove 


wood stove 


COOKING 


wood stove 


wood stove 


hot plate 
1-burner oil 

stove 
wood range 


wood stove 


wood stove 


WATER 


carried from a nearby house 


carried several rods 


carried from a faucet in yard 
carried from downstairs 
sink and running cold water 


hot water, sink, washbowl, 
tub 


hauled from town 3 miles away 


carried from well in yard 


Alaska and visited with parents for a few months) 


wood stove 
none 

gas 

gas 


steam 
gas 


(Same house—furniture removed) 


NUM- 
UTILITIES BER 
RENT PER INCLUDED OF 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE YEAR MONTH IN RENT ROOMS 
(1) Kenton, Mich. 1935 $6 electricity 2 
(2) Kenton, Mich. 1935 $15 electricity 3 
(3) Pactola, 8. Dak. 1937 $24 electricity 1 
(4) Custer, 8. Dak. 1937 $35 electricity 3 
(5) Halsey, Nebr. 1938 $10 electricity, 2 
water 
(6) Monument, Colo. 1938 $10 electricity, 4 
water, 
telephone 
(7) Rye, Colo. 1939 = $7 none 6 
(8) Gardner, Colo. 1939 $12 none 4 
(9) Missoula, Mont. 1940 gratis (Took a trip te 
(10) Bigfork, Mont. 1941 bought a none 4 
ranch 
(11) Salinas, Calif. 1942 $25 utilities 3 
(12) Salinas, Calif. 1942 $45 none 5 
(13) Russellville, Ark. 1944 $40 utilities 3 
(14) Russeliville, Ark. 1944 $40 utilities 3 
(15) Russellville, Ark. 1944 $40 none 4 
(16) Russellville, Ark. 1946 $20 
(17) Ozark, Ark. 1947 $30 gas and 4 
water 
(18) Woodville, Tex. 1947 $40 gas and 3 
water 


gas 


gas 


wood stove, 


hot plate 
gas 


gas 
gas 
gas 


gas 


hot plate 
hot plate 


hot plate 


sink, hot water, shower 

sink, hot water, shower 

sink, hot water, complete bath 
sink, hot water, bathroom 
sink, hot water, bathroom 
sink, hot water, bathroom 


sink, hot water, bathroom 


sink, hot water, shower 
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It doesn’t take long to become a part of any 
American community. Within six months one 
knows almost everybody in a small town, finds one- 
self elected president of the PTA, teaching a Sunday 
School class, belonging to a bridge club, attending a 
Red Cross course, taking part in home demonstration 
club meetings, or serving as a committee member of 
AAUW. Should we live there the rest of our lives, 
our acquaintanceship would expand very little. Yet 
it doubles and doubles each time we move to a new 
community. Our children learn to make friends 
easily and to study history and geography firsthand. 

Paths of a forester have advantages. The lack of 
modern conveniences in a house is compensated for 
by the natural beauty of mountains, trees, hills, 
lakes, and streams; by trails for hiking; and by 
places for fishing or skiing. Most houses we find 
would be passed by as bleak, uninteresting places; 
but somehow because our work is in that vicinity, 
because our family and our few belongings are 
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together, we find any American community a good 
place for living. 

Some houses we have lived in would be called slums 
if placed in a crowded section of a big city and haphaz- 
ardly cared for. Yet, scores of families pay for the 
privilege of vacationing at such places, where they may 
walk in the woods, see a deer, catch fish, cook over 
an open fire, and sleep in a cabin or a sleeping bag. 

As you glance at what we have obtained for our 
rent money, you may think that we have sacrificed 
ideals of a good standard of living by accepting such 
living quarters. Yet in most communities the 
house we rented was better than the average. That 
phrase “good standard of living” is overworked and 
misinterpreted. Having to carry wood to an old- 
fashioned wood stove need not mean a low standard 
of living. Does it matter whether one carries an 
armful of wood or a bag of golf sticks in order to 
breathe fresh air and obtain much-needed exercise? 
It’s all in the point of view! 


One Family’s Survey of 12 Years of Housing (Continued) 


PLACE 
OF RESI- 
DENCE TOILET REFRIGERATOR 
(1) in the garden none 


(2) in the woods electric 


Ft 


stoves, table, chairs 


furnished 


RNITURE 
FURNISHED 


CLOSETS GARAGE TYPE OF HOUSE AND ENVIRONMENT 


none none log; 14 miles from town in clearing 
in the woods 

white frame; in woods, 14 miles 
from town, built by Henry Ford 
for camp, later moved to present 


l yes 


location 
none none slab construction; a resort camp 


(3) in the woods none furnished 

(4) downstairs none stove, cot, table 2 none upstairs apartment; at edge of 
town 

(5) in the lane ice stove, table, chairs none none small white building; beautiful 


(6) up the mountainside electric, fur- stove 


lawn, hedges, swimming pool 
none attractive house in a nursery; a 


te 


nished scenic view, lawn 
(7) out back none none 2 none unfinished ranch house, tar paper 
covered; in scenic valley 
(8) outside; wide cracks none stoves 2 none old building made into apart 
ments; a Spanish town 8,000-feet 
elevation 
(9) (A place to store our furniture; a garage; all the conveniences of a modern city) 
(10) outside; a small building electric none 2 none attractive log house; in resort 
with porch country near Glacier Park 
(11) modern none furnished l yes a tourist court; geese, goat, cow, 
chickens in next yard 
(12) modern electric furnished 3 yes stucco house; in good section of 
city, acres of lettuce at the back 
(13) modern; no outside window electric meagerly furnished l none upstairs apartment; very hot 
(14) modern gas furnished 2 none faculty apartment house 
(15) modern; no outside window electric furnished 2 yes brick duplex; owners reserved 
room for storage 
(16) modern; no outside window none none 
(17) modern none none 5 none upstairs apartment with very large 


none (trying none 
to buy one) 


(18) modern 


rooms; a view of Arkansas river 

apartment, very small rooms, 
kitchen without outside win- 
dow; in a small town deep in 
piney woods of Texas 


] yes 


- 


The Consumer Speaks about Blouses 


This month the progress report from the nationwide 
Consumer Speaks project deals with blouses. Muriel 
Brasie, associate professor of home economics in the New 
York State College of Home Economics of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has tabulated the votes on blouses and herewith 
relays her analysis of them. 


Two research groups, one on the East Coast and one on 
the West, asked for the report of votes on hand irons be- 
fore it came off the press last month. The November 
issue of NCRC News, in commenting on the reports 
from the Consumer Speaks project, said that “business 
considers the findings significant” and that “the data 
released to date have been in demand among manu- 
facturers, retailers, trade associations and advertising 
agencies.”” All of which emphasizes anew the value 
and effectiveness of these voluntary expressions of 
consumer wants. 


HE consumer speaks again . . . this time about 

cotton and rayon blouses. She speaks from 

22 states. She is a member of a college home 
economics ¢lass in Michigan, a high school home eco- 
nomics class in Montana, a Home Bureau group in 
Louisiana. 

She speaks of the characteristics she wants a 
medium-priced blouse to have for- satisfactory serv- 
ice. She speaks of the information she wants on 
the label to aid her in an intelligent selection to meet 
her needs. She has added her ideas to those of other 
members of her group in general discussion and then 
registered these ideas in the form of votes. 

The summary of votes recorded in this study may 
serve as a guide to those interested in knowing what 
to look for in selecting a blouse or in knowing what 
characteristics are considered most important to 
2,822 consumers... 1,074 of them students and 
1,748 of them homemakers. 

The data were tabulated under four general head- 
ings, with a total of 170 items listed. Only those 
which seem most significant are listed in the tables. 

Among 43 items tabulated under consumer infor- 
mation wanted on the label, the 27 items in table | 
illustrate the wide range in the number of votes for 
different items and a close relationship in meaning 
between items. It will be noted, for example, that 
many of them have to do with colorfastness. 


MURIEL BRASIE 


The use of general terms by some consumers and 
of specific terms by others accounts, in a measure, 
for the large number of items which had to be tabu- 
lated separately in order to assure an accurate report 


of these consumer votes. It is important to keep 


TABLE 1 


Consumer votes for information wanted on blouse labels 
1,074 1,748 2,822 TOTAL 
STUDENTS HOMEMAKERS CONSUMERS 


ITEM WANTED AS LISTED BY Per Per Per 
Num- Cent Num- Num- 
ber of of ber of Ho ber of Co 
Votes) Stu- Votes Votes | 
dents onl um- 
ere ers 
Colorfast 531. 49.4 974 | 55.7: 1505 53.3 
Colorfast to sun, laun- 
dering, perspiration. 15 1.4 191 10.9 206 7.3 
Are fabric and thread 
colorfast ? 136 | 12.7| 13 5.3 
Sunfast 48 «4.5 48 1.7 
Colorfast to washing 
and dry cleaning 8 ee - 8 3 
Fiber content 833 77.6 381 21.8 1214 43.0 
Directions for washing.. 508 47.3 355 20.3 863 30.6 


Whether it is washable.. 125 11.6 640 36.6 765 27.1 

Method of cleaning, 

with directions. . 286 26.6 118 6.8 404 14.3 
7 


Washable 109 10.1 192 11.0 301 10 
Pressing directions 80 4.6 80 2.8 
Trimming washable 6 6 60 3.4 66 2.3 
Buttons washable 3.6 — - 39 «1.4 
Pads washable. - 26 15 2 9 
Preshrunk 403. 37.5 400 22.9 803 28.5 
Per cent of shrinkage 

clearly stated 409 38.1 232 13.3 641 22.7 
Permanent finish 197 18.3 197 7.0 
Wrinkle resistant 158 14.7 6 .3| 164 5.8 
Thread count.. 47 4.4 107. 6.1) 156 5.5 
Amount and type of 

sizing 142 13.2 - 142 5.0 
Standard size 141 13.1 171 9.8 312 11.1 
Correct size 24 2.2 272 15.6 296 10.5 
Size.. 124 11.5 43 2.5 167 5.9 
Size by bust,taillength. 60 56 74 4.2 134 4.7 
Different sleevelengths. 61 5.7 50 29 I11 3.9 
Manufacturer’s or 

brand name. 172 16.0 99 5.7 271 9.6 
Price . 141 8.1 141 5.0 
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this in mind when interpreting total votes. Many 
more consumers are concerned, for instance, with the 
washability of the blouse than would seem to be indi- 
‘ated from the votes on that item per se. 

When comparing the number of votes of students 
and homemakers, the percentage of the total number 
of each should be used. For example, 531 students 
voted for the item “colorfast.’’ This is 49.4 per cent 
of all the students included in the study. The 974 
votes of homemakers constitute 55.7 per cent of the 
total homemakers. In other words, it may be con- 
cluded that the two groups agree fairly well as to the 
emphasis placed upon this item, in spite of the large 
difference in the number of votes. 

Not included in table 1 but items that these women 
said they would like to see on blouse labels were: 
a guarantee of service, a statement of durability, and 
whether or not the fabrie and thread are preshrunk. 


TABLE 2 
Consumer votes about design and fit of blouses 


1,974 1,748 2,822 TOTAL 
STUDENTS HOMEMAKERS CONSUMERS 


ITEM WANTED AS LISTED BY Per Per Per 
CONSUMERS Num- Cent | Nu Num 
Gents ers ers 
Generous-length tails 672 62.6 359 20.5 1031 36.5 
Uniform, accurate size 528 | 49.2 405 | 23.2) 933) 33.1 
Suitable trim 139 | 12.9 198 11.3 337) 11.9 
Flat buttons on back 
closing. .. 159 14.8 159 5.6 
Adequate fastenings. . 142 13.2 10 6 152 5.4 
Small fastener below 
waist 108 10.1 108 3.8 


Six items among 46 listed under “design and fit” 
(table 2) are included as being most significant in the 
number of votes cast and show differences of wants 
between the two groups, students and homemakers. 
It is interesting to note that $33, or 33.1 per cent, of 
the votes were cast for “‘uniform, accurate size” as a 
characteristic wanted in a blouse; yet only 312, or 
11.1 per cent, of these consumers voted to have 
“standard size’ on the label, and only 296, or 10.5 


per cent, voted to have ‘correct size’? on the label 
(table 1). 

Not listed in table 2, on design and fit, but 
mentioned by consumers as desirable items were: 
several sleeve lengths in each size; more long sleeves; 
better cut sleeves; larger sleeve holes, in other words, 
cut for comfort; cuffs on long sleeves that will fit the 
wrists more closely; stripes and plaids to match; 
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better design in the prints used in blouses; a design 
that is suited to the material; buttons suited to the 
blouse fabric; and thread of correct color. Some 
consumers specified that they want blouses ‘‘easy to 
put on and take off.’’ Some wanted fullness darted 
in at the waistline. 


TABLE 3 


Consumer votes about workmanship wanted in blouses 


1,074 1,748 2,822 TOTAL 
STUDENTS HOMEMAKERS | CONSUMERS 


ITEM WANTED AS LISTED BY Per 
CONSUMERS 


Cent | Num Cent 


berof of ber of |,,° berof 
Votes | Stu- | Votes Votes Con- 

| dents 
ers ers 


Seams durable, well 

finished 517 | 48.1) 88) 5.0 605 21.4 
Seams finished and 

stitched tosuit fabric. 404 37.6 201 11.5 605 21.4 
Seams adequate width § 390 36.3 146 8.4 536 19.0 
Seams double-stitched 

at armscye 218 | 20.3) 138 | 7 
Seams nonravel 86 68.0 19 1.1) 105 | 3.7 


Stitching strong, 
accurate 109 10.1) 85 4.9 194 6.9 
Stitching well fastened.. 111 10.3 111 3.9 


Button holes well made, 


firm 516 48.0 360 20.6 876 31.0 
Fasteners well sewed 476 | 44.3) 242 | 13.8 718 | 25.4 
Fabric cut on grain 463 | 43.1, 169 | 9.7 632 22.4 
Bottom hem smooth, 

flat, narrow 294 27.4 - — | 204 10.4 
Buttons secured indi- 

vidually 101 | 9.4 42) 2.4 143) 5.1 
Pinked edge if no bot- 


tom hem 62 5.8 35 2.0 97 3.4 


In table 3 the 13 items on workmanship, out of 45 
items in the original data, give a fair idea of the major 
emphasis of the two groups of consumers—students 
and homemakers. Adding all votes for durable 
seams results in a total of 2,207 votes. Including 
also the item of “good, accurate stitching, well 
fastened,” brings the total to 2,512 votes—rather 
reliable evidence that these consumers want their 
blouses to hold together. 

In addition to the items on workmanship in blouses 
which are listed in table 3, the women said that they 
do not want raw edges in sheer material and that 
they do want substantial, smooth facings and bind- 
ings. Also, they voted for removable shoulder pads 
and good shoulder pads that are curved to the 
shoulder. Others said simply that they want their 
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blouses ‘‘well made.”’ Still others specified short, 
strong stitches to prevent ripping. 

Items having to do with the care of the garment 
and the qualities wanted in the fabric are so closely 
related that they naturally came together for tabu- 


TABLE 4 


Consumer votes about materials and care of blouses 


1,074 1,748 | 2,822 TOTAL 
STUDENTS | HOMEMAKERS | CONSUMERS 


ITEM WANTED AS LISTED BY | Per | Per | 
| Num-| Cent | Num- Cent | Num. | 
ber of | of | ber of ber of | 
Votes | Stu- | Votes Votes | 
| dents | | mak | su 


Preshrunk.............. 619 | 57.6 447 | 25.6, 1066) 37.8 
502 | 46.7) 446 | 25.5) 948 33.6 
Washable pads..........| 229 | 21.3, 200 | 11.4) 429) 15.2 
Detachable pads........ 413 38.5 11 .6 424) 15.0 
Washable fabric........| 153 | 14.2) 262 | 15.0, 415 14.7 
Durable buttons........| 203 | 18.9 160 9.2 363 12.9 
Easy to launder........ | 311 | 29.0 6 .3) 317) 11.2 
Washable buttons.......| 207 | 19.3 107. 6.1, 314 11.1 
Washable trim......... 196 | 18.2, 107 | 6.1) 303 10.7 
Heat-resistant buttons.., 1385 12.6 70 4.0 205 7.3 
Colorfast to gas........| 33) 3.1, — | — 33} 1.2 


| 
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lation. Out of the 36 recorded, 11 are included in 
table 4 to show some significant differences between 
the two groups of consumers and to illustrate the 
spread of characteristics most wanted by the total 
group. Comparing these items with those listed in 
table 1 shows up some interesting interrelationships. 

This study has certain important values. It is 
true that the number of consumers involved is limited 
and that the number of items voted upon is wide in 
range. It is also evident that the data cannot be 
used as a guide as to the exact type of blouse which 
would satisfy most consumers. However, trends of 
consumer preference are definitely reflected, and that 
makes this survey significant as a pilot study on 
which to base more extensive investigations. 

The project also gives evidence of being a valuable 
technique for consumer education and an excellent 
method for focusing consumer opinion and making 
consumers articulate as a group. 

There is need for more training of leaders for this 
type of project, need for more time for discussion 
when meetings are scheduled by a group, need for 
more consumers taking part in these discussions, and 
need for the registration of more votes. 

The consumer should speak again... and again! 


Arithmetic of Tragedy 


In the tragic aftermath of the world’s most collosal conflict, the pitiable plight of 
many millions of the world’s children is a problem of vital concern. 


Two thirds of the 2,310,000,000 
people alive in the world today are 
not getting enough to eat. Half 
of all the people—1,155,000,000— 
are actually living close to the 
starvation line. Forty per cent 
of the earth’s population consists 
of children under the age of 15; 40 
per cent of the people near starva- 
tion are children under 15. This 
arithmetic of tragedy presents a 
vivid picture of the so-called 
“growing generation.” To an 


alarming degree, it is a picture of a dying generation! 

Private and governmental agencies are joining in February in a single, unified ap- 
peal to raise $60,000,000 to help salvage humanity itself. 

True philanthropy means bringing out the potential qualities of a less fortunate 
human being. It means guiding him until his confidence is sufficient to walk the 


road alone. 


Contributions should be turned over to local AOA—-UNAC committees or mailed 
directly to American Overseas Aid—United Nations Appeal for Children, 39 Broad- 


way, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Should We Continue to Rent or Buy a Home? 


Mr. Troelstrup, head of the consumer education depart- 
ment at Stephens College since 1942, is a member of the 
consumer committee of the National Council for Social 
Studies and author of many bulletins and articles. He 
has taught in Minnesota and Illinois high schools and 
al Teachers College, Columbia University, from which 
he holds an M.A. degree. 


OME ownership in America is a tradition. 

We have governmental blessing of home 
ownership in the form of the Federal Hous- 

ing Administration and the Home Owner’s Loan 
Corporation. Also, we have home hucksters, lot 
peddlers, real estate sharpshooters, clever subdi- 
viders whose chief interest is swift speculative or 
broker’s profits. They did a good job in teaching us 
that home ownership was a moral obligation. 
American poets have sung its praises, too. 
presidents have claimed it as a vital link in our de- 
Any congressman can deliver a speech on 
Yet, sound 


Our 


mocracy. 
it on a mMoment’s notice, and often does. 
home ownership is the exception rather than the rule 
Mere acquisition of a home does not 
Nor does ownership auto- 


in America. 
mean true ownership. 
matically bring security to a family. 

The common man does not buy a home for profit. 
Homes are bought to live in and die in; as a buffer 
against old-age, illness, unemployment; as a place to 
rear children. The great majority of us are beset 
with an emotional urge to own a home that not only 
demands respect but deserves safe harbor. My 
whole thesis is not whether home ownership is de- 
sirable. It is, rather, how can one make home 
ownership safe. 

You and I know that we are on the eve of one of 
the greatest home purchasing splurges in our history. 
The real estate, mortgage, home-building, and equip- 
ment interests are sharpening their terms and their 
Millions of American families are again 
going to be their victims. In the midst 
torrent of ballyhoo stands the man with a family, a 


sales talk. 
of this 


man who wants to make the right decision, but also 
a fellow who was never taught how to get the facts. 
His question: “Ought we to buy?” receives in the 
main only one answer from every side: “Sure! It’s 
the American way.”’ 
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We apparently have not learned much since 1925. 
From 1926 to 1938, 2,860,000 structures were fore- 
closed or saved by HOLC. In Muncie, Indiana, (a 
representative small city) roughly one-third of the 
homes were foreclosed. Nor does this tell the whole 
story. More people buy homes during the inflation 
period (when they should not) than during depression 
years. Asa result, their housing costs are frozen and 
usually these families are forced to sell at greatly 
reduced prices. 

But aside from the depression and inflation diffi- 
culties, the whole question of home ownership is 
complex. Most folks do not consult a disinterested 
expert; they are simply “‘sold’’ a house. For some 
families some houses represent wise buys, emotion- 
ally and financially. But for most of our families 
home purchase is nothing less than a “‘lottery’’—be- 
‘ause the risks lie largely in the fact that knowledge 
of the hazards involved is not readily available to 
the purchaser. No agency, governmental or other- 
wise, has taken upon itself the task of supplying pro- 
spective buyers with the information needed to 
implement sound decisions. Hence, a family seeking 
a home is likely to find itself encouraged to plunge 
into the chill waters of mortgage indebtedness. This 
is a serious problem because the purchase of a home 
represents the largest single investment most families 
ever make. A wrong decision can hurt them for 
years to come. 

Risks involved outside of ownership of the house 
itself must be considered. An understanding of 
such risks as those related to unfortunate time or 
conditions of purchase, unpredictable deterioration, 
or unstable neighborhood change will reduce the 
chance of a wrong decision. 

How can one make home ownership safe? 

This is a difficult question for most of us to answer 
because there is little scientific information available 
for the consumer. For example, there are variable 
personal factors such as continued employment, 
security from eviction, cash down, availability of 
homes for purchase or rent, prejudice of landlord 
against children, needs of growing children, and other 
factors which make a scientific analysis difficult. 
Then, too, cost specialists have done little towards 
developing a profit and loss comparison of renting or 


owning a home. Yet, the simple fact remains that 
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we are continually confronted with this question, 
“Shall we continue to rent or buy a home?” In the 
absence of a scientific formula for arriving at an 
answer, I should like to suggest a method that anyone 
can use with profit. 


Some Checks for a Home Builder 


If you contemplate purchasing or building a home 

it is: 

1. Unwise to make total payments of more than 23 
per cent of your income per year 

2. Wise to make a down payment of at least 20 per 
cent of the purchase price 

3. Best to complete all payments in fifteen years or 
less 

4. Wise to make sure that the house could rent for 
about one per cent of its sales value per month 

5. Usually desirable to spend from 13 to 2} times 
your annual income for a house and lot 

6. Usually expected that the lot will be valued at 
from 8 to 20 per cent of the total price 

7. Usually desirable to obtain a loan on the re- 
mainder of the cost—80 per cent 

8. Best to purchase a 3-year house insurance contract 


What are the economic costs in purchasing a $5,000 
house after the first year? Let’s assume a 10 per 
cent down payment and a 25-year FHA loan. The 
costs would be as follows: 


EXPENSE ITEMS 


Taxes @ 2} per cent of assessed value. . 

Fire insurance @ 0.3 of 1 per cent...... 
Maintenance, repairs, and miscellaneous expenses 
Other expenses are likely to be the same... ... 


Total money expenditures........ 


Depreciation @ 2 per 
4 per cent interest on investment of the $500 down payment... 


1. Interest on loan at 5 per cent (FHA data); inter- 
est and amortization of the mortgage will run 
about 6.4 per cent of the selling price in the first 
year and, under FHA, decline to about 6 per cent 


in the last year......... .. $225.00 
2. Taxes and specia] assessments (figure on about 
24 per cent of the price of the property) .-»» 135.04 
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3. Fire insurance (} to 3 of 1 per cent of the price of 

the house) i 15.00 
4. Repairs and maintenance (1} per cent of the price 

of the house if the house is new to 2} per cent if 

the house is over 10 years old) 75.00 
5. Interest on down payment (4 per cent rate) 20.00 
6. Neighborhood and house design depreciations 

(allow about 2 per cent per year) 100.00 
7. Expenses like heating and water costs (if these 


are included in your present rented quarters) 65.09 
-« Total annual payment .. $635.04 
Present annual rent (fill in) $ 


Assuming that it is generally unwise to spend over 
23 per cent of one’s annual income per year for hous- 
ing, it would be wise to have an income of between 
$2,800 and $3,000 to carry the cost of purchasing the 
house used in the illustration. 

Next, let’s examine the profit and loss statement 
on this house for the first and the twenty-sixth year. 
Many consumers believe that after the last payment 
is made the mortgage can be burned and one can 
begin to really enjoy the luxury of complete owner- 
ship. A study of the accompanying statement of 
probable monthly expenditures during the first year 
of purchase and for the twenty-sixth year of purchase 
should at least sober a potential home purchaser. 

It is obvious that a home owner is far from freeing 
himself from house costs after the last payment on 
the mortgage has been made. 


Expenditures for the first and twenty-sixth year of purchase of a $5,000 house bought under a 25-year payment plan 


MONTHLY EXPENDITURES MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 
DURING FIRST YEAR OF DURING TWENTY- SIXTH 


PURCHASE YEAR OF PURCHASE 
$18.75 None 
10.42 $5.21 
1.25 1.25 
6.25 10.42 
$36 . 67 $16.88 
1.67 16.67 


I repeat that the purpose of this cost analysis is not 
to prove that it is more desirable to rent than to own 
a home. The major purpose is to show concretely 
how one can judge whether it is financially safe to 
own a home. 
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Caravan Carries Home Science to Australians 


Miss Lawrence, staff member of the Australian De- 
partment of Information, is a graduate of Melbourne 
University. She wrote extensively for magazines and 
newspapers until the war, when she joined the staff 
of Australian Publicity Censorship. 


HOUSANDS of miles have been traveled by 

the home science caravan of the Victorian 

Country Women’s Association of Australia. 

This van, which has been on the road since February 

1946, has brought instruction and entertainment to 
women in all parts of the state of Victoria. 

A voluntary staff of two—a demonstrator and a 

travels with the caravan as it makes stops at 

The demon- 


driver 
the 434 CWA branches in Victoria. 
strator is an expert in some branch of domestic 
science, such as dressmaking, millinery, cookery, 
horticulture, spinning and weaving, the making of 
wool rugs and quilts, or whatever else is asked for by 
the branch of the CWA in the district visited. 

Typical of the caravan’s all-the-year-round pro- 
gram was a three-week tour of the northeast Mallee, 
wheat and sheep-farming country in northwest Vic- 
toria. On this tour the caravan visited 12 towns, 
none of them nearer than 200 miles of the state capi- 
tal, and was welcomed by more than 400 women. 

Most of the time the caravan traveled along flat, 
straight brown roads, fringed by trees and scrubs 
growing little more than man-high, with mile upon 
mile of brown ploughed earth stretching beyond—a 
landscape varied only by distant farmhouses and by 
the giant wheat silos which betoken the approach to 
one of the scattered little towns. 

Driving the van was Flora Nixon, group president 
of the CWA in the Murray Valley area... Born and 
reared in the Mallee, she took a hand at driving a 
tractor on her brother’s farm during the wartime 
shortage of agricultural labor. Driving a caravan 
along bumpy side roads is nothing to her. 

Passenger for the first week was a dressmaker, 
Mrs. E. Cummins. According to one enthusiastic 
member of Mrs. Cummins’ audience, “Any woman 
could make her own clothes—and smart ones too 
after seeing the demonstration.”’ 
the cutting of master patterns for members of the 


audience. 


One feature was 
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The next passenger was the Red Cross nutrition 
expert, Denise Radford, who demonstrated making 
salads, a particularly popular topic in the hot, dusty 
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Australian News & Information Bureau 


In the CWA caravan which tours the state of Victoria 
in Australia are layettes, wool-filled quilts, hand 
woven scarves, sheepskin rugs, and soft toys. 


Mallee. 
waiting for her at each town visited, Miss Radford 
concocted luscious and eye-catching salads. She 
also spoke on the food values of different vegetables 
and fruits, distributed recipes for salads and salad 


From the variety of vegetables and fruits 


dressings, and answered innumerable questions on 
diet, substitutes, and so on. 

Only less stimulating than the array of salads was 
the display of craft work done by (WA members. 
It inspired many a vow of emulation in the audiences. 
Pride of place in the display went to layettes such as 
the CWA sends to British babies and to wool-filled 
quilts also sent to Britain. Cther items were tapes- 
try pictures, hand-woven scarves, hand-spun wool, 
gloves, belts, soft toys, floor rugs made from rags, 
rush baskets, papier-maché trays, and sheepskin 
rugs. 

Demonstrations were held in the local halls 
wooden buildings, usually decorated only with foot- 
ball photographs and trophies, raade festive for the 
occasion by flowers, autumn leaves, and trestle tables 
spread with tempting afternoon tea plates. On 


small 
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demonstration occasions the usually deserted halls 
are surrounded by trucks, cars, buggies, and almost 
every form of conveyance. 

The caravan’s itinerary is worked out to fit in with 
market days and other events that bring women from 
surrounding farms to town. Its arrival at Sea Lake, 
another stopping place, coincided with the fort- 
nightly visit of the traveling baby health caravan; 
consequently, the hall in which the demonstration 
was held was fringed with a row of perambulators, 
while toddlers held an opposition meeting in the 
sunshine outside. 

About 80 women attended the meeting at Sea 
Lake. Some of them had driven in from neighboring 
farms, leaving their parcels, making lunch, and 
spending their spare time at the rest room which the 
CWA has equipped for them. One of them, mother 
of eight children, had driven 17 miles to the meeting. 
She has rarely missed a CWA meeting since the Sea 
Lake branch was formed eight years ago. 

Some of the most interested listeners at other meet- 
ings were British brides now settled on the land with 
their ex-service husbands. They had all been 
welcomed on their arrival in the district by the CWA 
branch, which helped make them feel at home in their 
new country. 

The driver and demonstrator of the caravan re- 
ceive plenty of invitations to homes in the towns 
they visit. The van’s equipment of beds and bed- 
ding is seldom used as sleeping quarters. 

The present caravan is, it is hoped, the first of 
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Australian women watch and listen attentively to a salad-making demonstration brought to them by the Red Cross 
worker in the caravan of the Country Women’s Association of Victoria. 


many others, with greatly extended functions. 
Eventually a fleet of caravans will be used to teach 
practical housewifely lore to city or overseas-born 
women unused to Australian country life, particu- 
larly in areas where the government has settled ex- 
servicemen on holdings and there are large numbers 
of immigrant farmers. 

Future caravans will carry demonstrators who will 
give practical instruction in such problems as keeping 
food fresh, preserving and bottling, making butter, 
and cutting meat. 

“Tf his wife isn’t happy, a man will have a terrible 
life on a farm,” said an English-born delegate to a 
recent CWA conference. That was a factor contrib- 
uting to the failure of some soldier-settlement 
schemes after World War I, when settlers left the 
land because their wives could not face the isolation 
and hardship. 

Today the increase of refrigeration, the extension 
of electricity supplies, the growth of mechanized 
farming, and better water supplies and transport 
make life in the Australian outback a lot easier. But 
the women new to that life still have to face a great 
many problems with which the practical experience 
of other country people can help. 

Its mobile home science service is one of the ways 
in which the CWA hopes to give her that help. 

The CWA, which has nearly 60,000 members 
throughout Australia, is one of the strongest women’s 
organizations on the continent. It is affiliated with 
the Associated Country Women of the World. 
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An Experiment in Human Relations 


Dr. Fults, head of the home economics department at 
the Arkansas State Teachers College, reports on a study 
completed in 1946 at Ohio State University under the 
guidance of Louis Raths, director of educational re- 
search at New York University. 


HAT would happen in a group of students 

if the teacher took as a major objective the 

furthering of good human relationships 
within that group? What would happen to indi- 
viduals within the group who have difficulties in 
learning? In almost every group of students one, 
two, or more are not fully accepted by the others. 
Sometimes they continue to be unaccepted by their 
age groups as the years go by. Often they fail to 
achieve usually accepted purposes of their school 
work. They may be frustrated in their striving to 
fulfill their basic needs. Frequently they are blocked 
by anxieties, worries, fears, and feelings of guilt. 
They may feel insecure in their relationships at home, 
at school, at play. Clashes may occur between them 
and others in the group, even among their own social 
values. These students often show ineptness in their 
relationships with others; some may be burdened 
with responsibilities that are heavy for their years. 
Some are shy, retiring, and withdrawn from the 
group; others exhibit overly aggressive behavior. 

Is it possible to identify students who are blocked 
in learning, to identify probable causes of difficulties, 
to plan a program designed to treat these causes? Is 
it possible to emphasize at the same time furtherance 
of good human relationships within the total group 
of students, to note progress, to analyze results of 
such an experiment? 

In an attempt to answer these questions an exper- 
imental program was carried out from November 
1945 through April 1946. Students in their first year 
of home economics work in three schools near Con- 
way, Arkansas, were studied. The three teachers 
who worked with the investigator on this program 
were supervisory teachers in the off-campus teacher 
training centers. The investigator visited regularly 
in classrooms and held weekly meetings with teachers 
who studied experimental procedures and _ tried 
them out. Many tests and instruments were used 
before, after, and during the work to get data as to 
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what was happening in the groups. Diaries, logs, 
and anecdotal records were kept. Tests and instru- 
ments, but not experimental procedures, were used 
as checks in three comparable groups to determine 
whether students were changing as a result of matu- 
ration or because of repetition of the tests. 


Basis of the Experiment 


The assumption which guided the experiment was 
that learning may be improved in a group of students 
by giving attention to individual students who are 
having difficulties or seem to be blocked in learning 
and that changes in the total group may be accom- 
plished by a program that emphasizes good human 
relationships. 

It was assumed that teachers could recognize 
symptoms of learning difficulties and their relation- 
ship to underlying causes. Causes were assumed to 
be multiple and interrelated. Causes of strategic 
importance in relation to learning were considered to 
be frustrated needs, conflicts in values, inadequate 
preparation, intense personal problems, overloaded 
life schedules, poor health, remoteness of goals, social 
structure, incapacity, and environmental blocks. 

Further, certain important needs of people in our 
culture were assumed to be closely related to learn- 
ing. These were: the need for belongingness; love 
and affection; achievement and recognition; relative 
freedom from fear; relative freedom from feelings of 
guilt; economic security; sharing in making decisions 
which affect one’s welfare; and integration of one’s 
attitudes, beliefs, and values. It was not assumed 
that eradication of these causes and the meeting of 
these needs is the sole responsibility of the school. 
However, when they operate to block effective learn- 
ing of a student it becomes the responsibility of the 
school to devise a program of action to deal with 
them. Hundreds of guides for dealing with each of 
the postulated causes of learning difficulties were 
studied. 

Similarly, techniques for furthering good human 
relations in the classrooms were presented to 
teachers. They dealt with these processes: 


1. Clarifying problems; clarifying thought processes in 
achieving goals; clarifying prejudices, opinions, and atti- 
tudes. 

2. Earning the respect and confidence of others by dem- 
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onstrating competency, informedness, objectivity, and 
loyalty and by maintaining standards of performance in 
keeping with needs of the situation. 

3. Giving and securing co-operation by making the prob- 
lem clear to others; asking help from those who have some- 
thing to contribute; working hard on the problem person- 
ally; acknowledging the help received; being co-operative. 

4. Creating good will and a feeling of security by becom- 
ing interested in the experiences of others; sharing expe- 
riences with others; praising, rewarding, and recognizing 
merit; and enriching the environment. 

5. Controlling conflict situations by stalling off conflict, 
by face saving in a conflict situation, by diverting a con- 
flict situation, by resolving a conflict situation at the status 
level; and controlling conflict in the sense of fighting it out 
and seeing that the fight is clearly fought. 

6. Getting people to meet the requirements of the situa- 
tion by the use of authoritative conditioning and pressure 
techniques and by “‘shutting-off’’ alternatives. 

7. Developing common concerns through freely enter- 
taining ideas by eliciting beliefs, values, and attitudes; 
helping to transform the original statement so that evidence 
can be applied; making clear the significance of likenesses 
and differences; formulating statements that represent 
greater unity than was present initially; applying the new 
formulation to the problem which initiated the inquiry and 
to allied problems; and intellectualizing the whole process. 


Major conclusions of the study are based upon sev- 
eral sources of evidence. Growth in learning was 
identified through the observation of teachers; 
through anecdotal records and logs; and through use 
of “before and after’’ tests in reading, intelligence, 
and social acceptability. 

Scores of ‘before and after” tests were analyzed 
and the ‘‘t’’ test, developed by R. A. Fisher, applied. 
Where the derived ‘‘t’’ was significant at the 5 per 
cent level or less, it was assumed: that differences in 
mean test scores were similarly significant; that dif- 
ferences found were not to be attributed to chance 
but were much more likely to be caused by methods 
of teaching which were developed in the in-service 
program of teacher education. 

This statistical treatment applied to test results 
with these students having difficulty in learning 
showed changes in these students with respect to 
social acceptance, reading, and psychological tests 
which were significant at the | per cent level. 
Changes occurring in special students of nonexperi- 
mental groups were not significant. 


Some Changes Effected 


An analysis of (1) test data of individual experi- 
mental students who had difficulties in learning, (2) 
the teacher’s judgments of improvements, (3) results 
of committee choices, and (4) the ‘‘Who’s Who” 
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ratings seem to warrant a conclusion of changes in 
the students, as follows: 

1. Increased social acceptability from a lower to a 
higher level. Use of the statistic ‘‘t’? showed scores 
to be significant at the 1 per cent level. 

2. Increased effectiveness in classwork as ap- 
praised by the teachers in the case of individual 
students who had difficulties. 

3. Gains for half of the group of special students 
in the number of times chosen in the voluntary 
committee choices and in the number of ‘‘Who’s 
Who” ratings. 

4. Increased skills as measured by a reading test 
with the exception of one student whose score re- 
mained the same. The ‘‘t’’ test showed these results 
to be significant at the 1 per cent level. 

5. Increased intelligence test scores with the ex- 
ception of two students. Again, statistical treat- 
ment showed significance at the 1 per cent level. 

The general conclusion drawn from the data is that 
significant increases in social acceptance, reading 
skills, and intelligence tend to result when the teach- 
ing program emphasizes human relations within the 
total group and concentrates attention on selected 
students of these groups. Further, use of the sta- 
tistic “t’’ indicated that application of these same 
procedures to other groups might produce similar 
results. 

Effectiveness of this study may be measured by 
other results. In addition to changes occurring 
within the students, changes took place in techniques 
and approaches used by the teachers in working with 
students. Also, an organized, related group of ma- 
terials directed toward improving learping through 
human relations and not hitherto available was 
assembled and is available to teachers. 

A significant implication of this program for 
teacher education at the in-service or pre-service 
levels is pointed out. All things dealing with the 
recognition of symptoms, with the identification of 
causes, with the formulating and testing in action of 
hypotheses, and with techniques for promoting good 
relations, are required of the intelligent teacher— 
of the teacher who is going to act on the assumption 
that learning has its causes and its consequences and 
that both must be understood in their relation to 
promoting the growth of boys and girls in a demo- 
cratic society. Great responsibility, opportunity, 
and challenge await teachers who see relationships 
directed toward the optimum development of each 
student as the major goal of teaching. 
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Home Visits—Problem or Pleasure? 


Mrs. Gray is the mother of lwo daughters, a homemaker, 
and a teacher. She has taught for six years in Cali- 
fornia high schools and is at present teaching in the 
home economics department of the Stockton Junior 
College. She received her AB degree in nutrition from 
the University of California. 


5S a homemaking teacher interested in improv- 

ing my teaching methods, I have felt that 

my home visits to supervise home projects 

were not giving results worth the amount of time and 

effort involved. Most of us agree that we should 

know the homes of our students in order to make our 

teaching realistic and effective. Home experiences 

and home projects have come to be an invaluable 
part of our classes. 

Most of us agree, too, that all education, and par- 
ticularly homemaking education, should be prepa- 
ration for home and family living; that knowledge 
acquired in the classroom should be such as the 
student can develop and expand to meet actual needs 
and interests in his home. The teacher must know 
the home and the parents if she is to share with them 
the responsibility of planning. A knowledge of the 
home environment and family conditions should 
form the basis for class problems and _ individual 
projects which bring school and home closer together. 
Ideally, then, the home visit should establish a work- 
ing relationship with the parents so that parent and 
teacher may understand and respond to needs of the 
child. 

“Conversation with a purpose, 
technique of the social interview, might well be used 
If you are a homemaking teacher 


said to be the 


in a home visit. 
you may find it useful to use and adapt to your par- 
ticular needs these steps: (1) preparation for the visit, 
(2) the visit, (3) recording the visit, (4) evaluating 
the visit. 


Preparation for the Visit 


At the beginning of the school year, introduce the 
subject of home experiences and home projects and 
comment on home visits as part of the plan for the 


course. 
Suggest that the members of the class work out a 
letter or bulletin to take home to their parents telling 
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them about the home project and the teacher's pro- 
spective visit and asking for the parents’ suggestions 
and approval. 

Arrange for the class members to work out a possi- 
ble schedule for the teacher’s visits, using a chart or 
map, and always being sure that their parents are 
aware of and agreeable to the time planned for the 
Visit. 

Sometimes 


enjoy accompanying the 


I have found that this 


students 
teacher home after school. 
is an easy way to make a /irst visit. 

Inasmall community, it is practical and very help- 
ful if the teacher takes every opportunity to meet the 
parents before calling at their homes. Casual meet- 
ings may be achieved through the local athletic 
events, church functions, and even shopping for 
groceries after school. If possible get the co-oper- 
ation of the students, usually so reluctant to have 
parents meet their teachers. One way to overcome 
this reluctance to some extent is to practice intro- 
ductions at school and to let the students know that 
the teacher will not respond to an introduction to a 
parent with an immediate detailed criticism of what 
dear Johnny does at school. 

Of course, the teacher should know the purpose of 
her visit and have as complete a knowledge of the 
pupil as possible. Use all available school records, 
class records, perhaps your own questionnaire, to 
learn about the pupil. Have an appointment for 
your visit and check on the parents’ knowledge of it. 
Many families are embarrassed by unexpected calls. 
Examine yourself for 
Remember that 
attitude 


actually 


Be ready to be friendly. 
prejudices before making the visit. 
parents are often on the defensive in their 
towards the “home ec”’ teacher; often they 
fear criticism. One of my best friends admitted that 
it took courage for her to extend an invitation for 
dinner to me, the “expert.”’ Getting acquainted 
before the visit through some community activity 
will help eliminate this feeling. 

Make sure that you are well groomed; wear 
clothes that are simple, neat, and suitable for the 
community. 


The Visit 
Establish friendly relations by opening the visit 
with some subject of interest to the parent, but avoid 
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Home economists, 2,000 to 3,000 strong, will converge 
on Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 21 to 24, 1948, when the 
American Home Economics Association convenes for its 
thirty-ninth annual meeting. The Minneapolis Municipal 
Auditorium, located at the intersection of Grant and Thir- 
teenth Streets, will serve as convention headquarters in this 
city of half a million. Near the heart of Minneapolis is 
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artificial or insincere remarks or praise. Be prepared 
to listen. Let the parent talk, and help her (it is 
usually the mother) to talk by suggesting ideas or 
making a comment on the student’s project. Use 
questions sparingly and if personal questions are 
asked you, answer briefly, simply, and go on to the 
purpose of the visit. 

Help the parent to feel at ease by being at ease 
yourself, allowing time for her to get accustomed to 
you; for her to realize that you, too, are a person. 
Let her first sentence set the language key. Don’t 
“talk down” to her. Make her feel your interest in 
the student’s welfare. Avoid even seeming to criti- 
cize the pupil or the home. Give information as 
needed for successful completion of the project. 

Keep control of the visit by tactfully making the 
parent aware of the purpose of the visit. 

Allow enough time for the visit to be carried 
through without rushing, but do not overstay. 

Be sincere and friendly. (I repeat this because it 
is so important.) 

Avoid putting the parent on the defensive. If 
Rosie has not turned in her material on time, try to 
learn the reason for her failure to do so without 
asking a direct question. 

Suggestions must be made as part of the project 
supervision, but try to lead student and parent to see 
the needs and make the suggestions themselves. 
When leaving, invite the parents to your school— 
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Sky Line of Minneapolis—AHEA Convention City in 1948 


the milling district, one of the four centers of the world 
where Northwest wheat is ground into flour at historic 
St. Anthony Falls. The University of Minnesota with its 
30,000 students, the “Wheat Pit” of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, and the Walker Art Center, oldest museum 
in the upper Midwest, will be ‘‘musts’’ for visitors, as 
will the many parks, lakes, and the Mississippi River Gorge. 


for a class visit or for a special function. Let them 
know you want their interest and co-operation. 


Recording the Visit 


Write your report as soon after the visit as possible. 
The report should be brief, confidential, cumulative. 
It is usually best for each teacher to plan her own 
record forms so that they will be really useful to her; 
then they are more likely to be used. The accom- 
panying sample record form is just a suggestion. 


SamMpepLeE Recorp ForM FoR STUDENT 
Home PrRoJects 


Name Class 
Project 

Date begun 

Date completed 

Reason for selecting 

Conferences and visits 

Date and story 


Comment 
Suggestions 
Evaluating the Visit 


Successful home visits will not result from following 
a set of rules or mechanically applied techniques. A 
real interest in understanding our pupils and a sincere 
desire to make our educational program fit their 
needs will help make our home visits worth while. 
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Vegetable Variety Affects Human Nutrition 


Dr. Wade is principal geneticist at the U.S. Regional 
Vegetable Breeding Laboratory in Charleston, South 
Carolina. He presents herewith a condensation of his 
discussion given during the Public Health Nutrition 
Conference held in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, last 
November. 


N the last ten years or so we have seen great 

changes in our thinking about the nutritive 

values of vegetables. From wanting a single 
tabular value for each chemical constituent in each 
vegetable crop there has arisen an awareness that 
such figures may be either misleadingly high or low, 
depending, among other things, somewhat upon the 
variety used. With the development of rapid and 
accurate chemical methods, considerable effort has 
gone into the determination of chemical constituents 
of different vegetable varieties. Sufficient data 
have been accumulated to indicate that with certain 
crops or constituents the variety name should be 
specified if nutritive values are to have much mean- 
ing. For instance, the Regional Vegetable Breeding 
Laboratory [Heinze, Hayden, Wade (/)] has found 
that green pea varieties in comparable stages of 
maturity may range from as low as 108 micrograms 
of thiamine per 100 grams of shelled peas (fresh 
weight basis) for the Laxton Progress variety to 
as high as 477 micrograms for the Phenomenon 
variety. Fincke et al. (2) found the thiamine values 
for 19 varieties in the range of 200 micrograms per 
100 grams for Laxton Progress to 710 micrograms 
for World Record. 

Perhaps ascorbic acid has been studied more than 
any other vitamin in vegetables. In peas, Heinze, 
Hayden, and Wade (/) found that the highest 
variety had approximately twice as much as the 
lowest. In snap beans, Heinze et al. (3) found a 
range of from 34.7 milligrams per 100 grams fresh 
weight down to 19.8 milligrams. In five complete 
factorial experiments with turnip greens Reder et al. 
(4) found that on a wet weight basis Shogoin had an 
average ascorbic acid content of 117 milligrams per 
100 grams in comparison with 124 for Seven Top; but 
on a dry weight basis the comparison was 12.6 to 
10.8 milligrams per gram, respectively. Since there 
is a significant varietal difference in moisture content 
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for the two varieties, the above reversal can be 
accounted for. Eheart et al. (6) found that Pole 
Carolina Sieva Lima beans contain about 17 per cent 
more ascorbic acid than the bush variety Henderson 
Bush. The Regional Vegetable Breeding Labora- 
tory (unpublished data) finds large differences in dry 
matter between Henderson Bush and Fordhook Bush 
Limas when harvested at comparable green shell 
stages and also in thiamine, riboflavin, and ascorbic 
acid. 

Poole and Grimball (6) at the Regional Vegetable 
Breeding Laboratory have released two cabbage 
varieties high in ascorbic acid content, Huguenot 
and Madison. 

When we examine tables of nutritive values, such 
as those of Fixsen and Roscoe (7) and of Booher, 
Hartzler, and Hewston (8), we find indicated wide 
ranges of values for a given vegetable. However, 
much of this can be attributed to methodology em- 
ployed; to differences in season, soil, or maturity; or 
to interaction of the various workers with those 
items. In most publications varieties are not des- 
ignated and may be unknown to the workers. For 
some constituents, such as mineral content for in- 
stance, varietal differences tend to be small or non- 
existent. No comprehensive surveys of the nutri- 
tive values of vegetable varieties exist, and nowhere 
have either state or federal legislatures provided 
funds specifically for such studies, although in many 
cases funds could be used under broad general au- 
thorization. The only project that I know of that 
has been set up for such a purpose is the one on 
cowpeas begun by the Southern Cooperative Group 
in 1946. 

Sufficient work has been done to indicate tenta- 
tively some of the decisions that need to be made 
before new work is undertaken. For instance, as 
snap bean varieties are brought from the field they 
can be depended upon to have from 10 to 30 milli- 
grams per 100 grams of ascorbic acid. If varieties of 
the highest content are eaten in moderate quantities 
they would theoretically make a substantial con- 
tribution to the daily ascorbic acid requirements. 
On the other hand, since snap beans are a nonacid 
vegetable and much of the ascorbic acid is lost by the 
usual cooking methods, is it worth while to count on 


‘them as an important source of ascorbic acid in the 
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diet? Another question on snap beans also arises. 
The more fibrous varieties tend to have high amounts 
of ascorbic acid, while the tender varieties are lower 
in ascorbic acid. No information has been 
developed on the comparative retention of ascorbic 
acid by the fibrous and the tender beans when cooked 
for the different periods needed for the same degree of 
doneness and none on the availability of the ascorbic 
acid to people eating these two types of beans. 
At present our breeding program provides for the 
development of both the fibrous and tender types 
with the maximum of ascorbic acid that we can 
associate with each type. 

Workers at the Regional Vegetable Breeding 
Laboratory in the little work they have done in 
breeding vegetables for higher nutritive values have 
assumed that for a variety to be worthy of introduc- 
tion it must first of all produce a substantial yield, 
preferably much greater than the commonly used 
varieties, and that it must be of acceptable quality 
and appearance for the market. After these two 
requirements have been met we have assumed that it 
is desirable to select either a strain with high mutri- 
tive value for one constituent or one with a moderate 
superiority in content of several constituents. At 
present we do not have sufficient information to 
decide which objective is better. 

Further, we may find it impossible to make im- 
provements within the limitations of our present 
knowledge. For instance, we find it difficult to 
produce seeds of our strains of cabbage with very 
high vitamin C content, and after several years’ 
effort we have not found it possible to combine the 
high vitamin C content of the wild currant tomato 
(Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium) with the size of the 
common tomato. 

However, as larger scale breeding work is under- 
taken, the opportunity for transgressive segregation 
will be increased so that for any given nutrient there 
will be the possibility of going beyond our present 
range. The use of techniques for increasing the 
number of chromosomes might also result in changes 
in nutritive values. As examples of transgressive 
segregation the Vegetable Breeding Laboratory has 
developed cold hardy strains of peas from noncold 
hardy parents and beans with longer pods from 
parents with relatively short pods. If research is 
undertaken on a sufficiently large scale, there are 
real possibilities for the vegetables consumed in the 
future to make a greater contribution to the diet 
than they do at present. 

The information that now exists on nutritive 
values for vegetables indicates that, in giving content 
of several constituents, vegetable varieties tested 
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should be designated in publications. This implies 
that nutritionists should acquire a working knowl- 
edge of vegetable varieties and that horticulturists 
have a responsibility for seeing that varietal informa- 
tion is readily available. Their joint responsibility 
is to develop comprehensive information on the 
Co-operation is the 
A comprehensive 


various vegetable varieties. 
best solution of the problem. 
beginning could be made by an adequate study of 
important varieties of vegetables. To undertake to 
study all the varieties of snap bean would be 
prohibitive, since several thousand varieties probably 
could be collected of which not more than 50 would 
have any present importance; but adequate informa- 
tion on less than 10 would cover 90 per cent of the 
bean acreage planted in this country. Tables of 
nutritive values tend to take an average of all 
published values for a given constituent. If a 
single figure is desired it would be more nearly 
accurate to get information by varieties and weight 
the calculations according to acreages of the different 
varieties. For peas, cabbage, sweet potatoes, toma- 
toes, and many other vegetables the situation is very 
much the same, i.e., comprehensive information on a 
relatively few varieties of each would give good 
information on the vegetables actually consumed. 
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Nutrition Edueation in the Fourth Grade 


BERYL CLINE, VIVIAN JOHNSON, AND MINA WOLF LAMB 


Miss Cline, homemating teacher in the O. L. Slaton 
Junior High School in Lubbock, Texas, carried out this 
experiment under the supervision of Miss Johnson, 
head of the department of home economics education, 
and Dr. Lamb, associate professor of food and nutrition 
at the Texas Technological College. 


OOD for the Growing Boy and Girl” was 

the name of the nutrition unit taught in two 

fourth grade rooms of the Roscoe Wilson Ele- 
mentary School in Lubbock, Texas. 

Lesson plans made for the six-week period included 
market orders, lists of equipment for serving food in 
the classroom, and lists of illustrative material to be 
used in teaching. Each lesson was correlated with 
other units, such as health, arithmetic, geography, 
and social studies. 

The lessons were planned around the selection and 
eating of three meals daily by young children. 
Emphasis was placed on food groups rather than on 
individual foods or on nutrients. For example, 
breakfast emphasized a cereal, preferably a whole- 
grain cereal. But a list of cereals was presented 
from which each child could select his preference. 
Such a lesson plan gave a good opportunity to bring 
out the fact that there are numerous selections one 
can make in planning good meals but that for some 
foods (milk and eggs) there are no substitutes. 
Prominent nutrients were briefly introduced but were 
subordinated to the importance of proper selection of 
food groups. 

Prior to teaching the unit a file of teaching aids was 
compiled. The file included recent books on the 
subject of nutrition to be used for teacher and pupil 
references; colorful posters which showed good 
posture, foods that children should eat, and foods 
which are good sources of vitamins, minerals, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, and proteins; and bulletins related to 
various phases of nutrition. 

Some of the lessons were presented as group dis- 
cussions with active group participation. The 
teacher led the discussion and guided group thought 
along the planned pattern. Pupils commented, 
asked questions, and answered questions asked. _ II- 
lustrative material and reference books helped to 


guide the group activity. 


Active participation of each pupil was further as- 
sured by conducting a simple animal feeding experi- 
ment. Pupils helped with the experiment. They 
weighed the white rats; recorded their weights on a 
bar graph; and took care of their daily routine, such 
as feeding and watering them and changing the 
“droppings” paper. These activities offered oppor- 
tunities to make analogies between animals used for 
scientific teaching and those kept for pets. 


Animal Feeding Experiment Effective 


Children in the school were so interested in the two 
white rats which were used to show the results of 
eating the right foods that they came to see them 
often and wanted some for their home rooms. In 
the experiment one rat was fed a diet of coffee and 
white bread; the other rat was fed milk and whole- 
Wheat bread. ven pupils in the second grade could 
see the differences in growth and well being of the 
two rats and felt sorry for “Mr. Coffee’ because he 
had not gained as much weight as “Mr. Milk” and 
because his hair was not so soft and shiny. 

Kev foods served to the group added zest to the 
lesson. Foods which were simple to prepare and 
serve were selected to add to the educational experi- 
ence of the child. To illustrate, sandwiches were 
made from 100 per cent whole-wheat bread and a 
filling of raw vegetables, such as grated carrots, 
chopped celery, and lettuce, with a spread added for 
a binder. Group participation encouraged some 
children to eat foods which they had said they did 
not like but later found pleasing; it also offered the 
teacher an opportunity to teach manners and courte- 
sies centered around eating. 

When food was served in class, pupils helped with 
serving and cleaning up. Because class periods were 
only 30 minutes long, the amount of food actually 
prepared in class was limited. Much of the food was 
prepared before class by the teacher and when neces- 
sary reheated on a hot plate. The method of prepa- 
ration was explained so that the children could ask 
their parents to serve the same foods at home. 
Wooden spoons and paper dishes were used to mini- 
mize dishwashing. After the card table had been set 
up as a serving table, children took turns as host and 
hostess and served the food to each other. They 
rotated the duties of helping. The day before food 
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was to be served, duties were listed on the board and 
pupils chose the ones they preferred. 

That the parents were reached by the nutrition 
lessons is demonstrated by the fact that a number 
of mothers attended the classes. These mothers 
commented favorably on the food and nutrition in- 
formation their children were learning and on the fact 
that the children wanted “‘to eat better.” This de- 
sire was attributed chiefly to the results of the rat 
demonstration. 

A number of the teachers showed their interest in 
the unit by asking about the rat experiment. They 
wanted to know where to get the rats, how old the 
rats were, what the rats ate, how to care for them, 
and what the experiment was to show. Four 
teachers asked that the rats be brought to their rooms 
and that the experiment be explained to their pupils. 
Many teachers asked to have a similar nutrition unit 
taught in their rooms. They also asked if they 
might use the lesson plans that had been developed 
for this fourth grade nutrition unit. 


Methods Used in Evaluating Results 


In evaluating results of this nutrition instruction 
a number of methods were used. 

A chart entitled ‘“‘Check Your Breakfast Eating 
Habits”’ was given each child during the first week of 
the unit, and he was asked to check the foods he ate 
for breakfast each morning during that week. This 
checking was repeated during the sixth week of the 
unit after the children had had the benefit of the nu- 
trition lessons. Reports showed that the children 
drank more milk and cocoa every morning of the 
week sampled, drank less coffee, and increased the 
amount of whole-wheat bread, whole grain cereals, 
fruits, vegetables, and eggs eaten. 

At the beginning of the sixth lesson, the children 
were asked to select from three breakfast menus the 
one they would choose to eat and give reasons for 


their choice. These were the menus: 
1. Post Toasties Sugar Cream 
Sweet Roll 

Coffee 


2. Orange Juice 
Cream-of-Wheat Sugar 
White Bread Jelly 
Milk 


Cream 


3. Ralston 
Scrambled Egg 
Whole-wheat Toast 
Cocoa 


Apricots 
Bacon 
Butter 
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The children chose as follows: 9 chose menu 1; 15 
chose menu 2, and 34 chose menu 3. Some reasons 
given for their choices were: 


I chose menu 3 because it contains a whole-grain cereal, 
fruit, egg, bacon, butter, and milk in the cocoa. 

Whole-wheat bread contains more vitamins and minerals 
than white bread. 

I chose menu 3 because a scrambled egg and bacon can do 
more for the body than a sweet roll and jelly. 

Breakfast 3 contains all the foods that a growing boy or 


girl should eat every morning. 
Menu 3 contains all the foods that I should have for 


breakfast and it also sounds good. 


Prior to the discussion of vegetables each child was 
asked to check those that he ate most frequently. 
Results of the check, repeated at the end of the study, 
showed vegetables eaten most frequently to be 
lettuce, green beans, corn, peas, beets, carrots, Irish 
potatoes, and sweet potatoes. The check also 
showed that some of the children started eating at 
home some of the vegetables served in class which 
they had not eaten before, namely, Brussels sprouts, 
celery, cauliflower, mustard greens, turnips, and 
turnip greens. 

A list of cereals was also given the children, and 
they were asked to check those they ate frequently. 
Those most frequently eaten were Rice Krispies, 
Grapenuts, corn flakes, Cream-of-Wheat, Ralston, 
and rolled oats. After the lessons on cereals had 
been taught, the children reported eating a greater 
variety of cereal preparations. 

A short objective-type test was given at the end of 
the nutrition unit to determine the children’s under- 
standing of the material taught as well as their ability 
to apply the knowledge to the solution of their eating 
problems. Results of the test showed that the 
children could select from a group of foods those 
which would help them to grow and be healthy, that 
they understood the relationship of calories to their 
daily activities, that they apparently appreciated the 
importance of eating protective foods, and that they 
could discuss to a limited extent the classes of foods. 
Most of them were still confused about vitamins and 
minerals in foods, probably because they are so in- 
tangible and cannot be seen or felt, or because no 
great emphasis was given them in class. 

A questionnaire was sent home to the parents in an 
effort to ascertain how much “‘carry-home”’ inspi- 
ration and information the children had acquired. 
Results showed that the children had been impressed 
by the material given on milk, eggs, and vegetables; 
by the foods served them in class; and by the rat 
experiment. 
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Some Facts about Home Sewing 


Dr. Brew has been an economist in the family economics 
division of the Burcau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics since 1945 and has taught clothing classes 
alt Oregon State College and at the University of Min- 
nesola. She presents here her analysis of facts about 
home sewing in the United States. 


OW many women do home sewing, for whom 
do they sew, how many garments do they 
make, and what kinds of fabrics do they 

use in sewing? These and similar facts are wanted 
by extension workers, teachers, and businessmen to 
plan educational and promotional programs more 
wisely. 

Some data which throw light on these questions 
about home sewing are found in two studies, one 
made in 1941, the other in 1935-36. Although these 
studies were made some time ago, it seems likely 
that home sewing practices have not changed 
greatly since then. 

Indications of answers to the questions ‘“‘How 
many women do home sewing?” and “For whom do 
they sew?’’ may be found in the 1941 study. It 
gives the age, sex, and place of residence of persons 


TABLE 1 
Persons for whom home sewing expenditures were reported, 
1941 
| 
IN RURAL AREAS 
IN URBAN AREAS 
| (PLACES WITH Nonfarm 
saneees POPULATION OF Families, In Farm- 
| 2,500 on MoRE) Including | Operator 
| Those of | Families 
Farm 
Laborers 
per cenl per cent per cent 
Girls aged 2 to 15 39 50 67 
Women and girls aged 16 
and over. 36 53 60 
Infants under 2 “ie 30 48 64 
Boys aged 2 to 15.. 11 21 22 
Men and boys aged 16 and 
over... a 4 4 5 


Source: Data in these tables are computed from figures 
published in U. 8. Department of Agriculture Misc. Pub. 
No. 520, Rural Family Spending and Saving in War- 
time, and U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 822, 
Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. 
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having expenditures for home sewing. Figures 
for these are presented in table 1. 

Persons most likely to sew are women and girls 
aged 16 and over; hence, figures for this group are 
the best measure we have of the percentage of women 
doing home sewing: 36 per cent of urban women, 
53 per cent of rural nonfarm; and 60 per cent of rural 
farm women. These figures may be an understate- 
ment since they do not include women who sew but 
make no purchases for that purpose; nor do they in- 
clude the women who sew for others in the family or 
who make household articles, such as draperies, but 
do not sew for themselves. However, since most 
women who sew usually do some sewing for them- 
selves and have to make some expenditures for this 
purpose, the figures are probably not very much in 
error. 

Further, the figures show that in 1941 home sew- 
ing was done largely for women, girls, and infants. 
Sewing for boys past infancy was small; that for men, 
even in rural areas, Was insignificant. 

There is no definite measure of the number of gar- 
ments made in the home; yet we can get a rough idea 
of the amount of home sewing done when we note 
the number of yards of fabric purchased for that 
purpose. Table 2 (under “‘All’’) shows the average 
number of yards of fabric purchased for the making 
of clothing for women and girls in the home. These 
averages were obtained by taking the total number 
of yards purchased and dividing by the total number 
of women or girls. Although these figures are use- 
ful, a better estimate of the number of garments 
made by those sewing may be obtained by dividing 
the total vards of fabric purchased by the number 


TABLE 2 


Average number of yards of fabric bought for home sewing per 
woman or girl, 1941 


| 
All 
Women and girls aged 16 and over 3 | 6 | 8 
Girls aged 2 to 15 3 » i 7 
Those reporting any home sewing ex 
penditures 
Women and girls aged 16 and over 8 11 13 
7 10 10 


Girls aged 2 to 15 


7 
: 


SO 


of persons for whom any expenditures for home 
sewing were reported, in other words, roughly the 
number of persons for whom home sewing was done. 
Approximately 8 yards of fabric were purchased for 
each urban woman who was having garments made 
at home and 13 yards for each woman in families of 
farm operators. 

In 1941 more women were purchasing fabrics made 
of cotton for home sewing than other fabrics. Sixty 
per cent of the urban women 16 and over who had 
some expenditures for home sewing reported the 
purchase of cotton yard goods. Relatively small 
proportions of women bought wool fabries for home 
sewing; only 16 per cent of the urban women. 
Rayon and silk fabrics were purchased by larger 
numbers of women but still far fewer than those 
purchasing cotton fabrics. The same general pat- 
tern can be found for rural farm and rural nonfarm 
women and for girls aged 2 to 15. 

What are the factors that affect home sewing? 
The figures already presented indicate that for all 
ages and both sexes home sewing is done for a larger 
percentage of rural than for urban persons. Further- 
more, more vardage was reported as being purchased 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of persons with any expenditures for home sewing 
reporting fabric purchases by fiber content, 1941 


FABRICS PURCHASED 
PERSONS 
Rayon | wool 


Cotton or silk 


per cent percent percent 


Women and girls aged 16 and over 


Urban ; 60 32 16 

Rural nonfarm 83 21 7 

Rural farm S7 18 7 
Girls aged 2 to 15 

Urban 77 Is 12 

Rural nonfarm 93 14 7 

Rural farm 94 Is 7 
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for home sewing in rural areas than in urban areas, a 
rough indication that more garments are being made 
per person for those living in the country than for 
those living in towns and cities. 

Apparently home sewing decreases as the size of 
the city increases. For the Consumer Purchases 
Study made in 1935-36 wives in families with in- 
comes of from $1,500 to $2,000 reported purchases 
of yard goods for clothing as follows: 

36 per cent in small cities, New England and East 
Central 

24 per cent in large and middle-sized cities, New 
England and East Central 

18 per cent in New York and Chicago 

A regional difference in home sewing is indicated 
by figures from the same study. Home sewing 
seems to be more prevalent in the Southeast than in 
the North and West. The percentage of wives in 
families with incomes of from $1,500 to $2,000 re- 
porting home sewing expenditures for their own 
clothing is as follows: 

In the North and West 
52 per cent; village families, 38 per cent 

In the Seutheast-—white farm-operator families, 
74 per cent; white village families, 44 per cent 

Yardage bought by farm wives in the Southeast 
was much greater than that purchased by those liv- 
ing in the North and West, according to this 1935-36 
study. 

The effect of income on the number of women who 
sew is not clear-cut. Data from the Consumer 
Purchases Study suggest that the percentage of per- 
sons doing home sewing increases from the lower in- 
come levels to a point probably near the median in- 
come level and then begins to decline. This seems 
reasonable. Families with very low incomes ordi- 
narily do not have sufficient money to buy fabrics 
with which to sew; at the higher income levels the 
need of economizing through homemade clothing is 


farm-operator families, 


not so great. 


Make Brotherhood a Living Reality 


As never before the world needs brotherhood. The family of nations must 
practice brotherhood now if it is to have peace in the future. . 
and strength depend upon the willingness of men of all creeds, races, and national 
origins in America to respect one another’s rights and to cooperate as citizens in 
all areas of common conviction, concern, and responsibility. . . . 

I glady accept the honorary chairmanship of national Brotherhood Week, 
February 22-29, 1948, and...commend the co-operation of all agencies of 
religion, education, and community life, and of all media of communications, in 
making brotherhood a living reality in every corner of our country.—Harry 


. National unity 
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Adequacy of College Wardrobes Judged 


ANNA E, SHIVELY and ELIZABETH D. ROSEBERRY 


Miss Shively, instructor in clothing and textiles in the 
home economics department at the University of Ne- 
braska, reports a study made under the direction of Dr. 
Roseberry, associate professor of clothing and textiles 
at Purdue University. 


O the average freshman girl, her wardrobe for 
college is a matter of major importance. Not 
only must she have the proper kinds of 
clothes; she must have a sufficient number for her 
needs. Right clothes help give her a feeling of se- 
curity and thus help her in adjusting to college life. 

Some schools send specially prepared booklets to 
new students giving them advice on the many phases 
of college life that might be new or different. In 
these, clothes for the campus are given considerable 
attention. Midsummer issues of women’s magazines 
offer another source of help and guidance on ward- 
robes for the freshman girl. 

But what about the average college freshman her- 
self. Does she find that she has an acoquate ward- 
robe when she comes to college? Adequacy of a 
person’s wardrobe cannot be measured in terms of 
physiological values alone. Almost every girl has 
her own idea of an adequate wardrobe —a concept 
based on her individual measure of values — but it is 
entirely possible that this concept of adequacy will 
change in a new situation, as when she goes to col- 
lege. Clothing necessary for health, comfort, and 
decency alone certainly will not provide a college girl 
with a wardrobe that she feels is adequate. 

Clothing provides not only personal satisfaction 
but also a means of gaining social approval. In gen- 
eral, college girls themselves set the standards for 
fashion and adequacy in collegiate dress. Although 
these standards may vary somewhat from one group 
or campus to another, a strong desire exists in each 
girl to conform to her group’s standards. The new 
student immediately senses this feeling and wants to 
be “one of the group,” in dress as in other ways. 

To find out whether freshman girls felt that they 
had adequate wardrobes when they came to college 
and to determine differences between what they 
termed adequate and inadequate wardrobes, a study 
was made with a selected group of 50 freshman girls. 
These girls were enrolled in the home economics de- 
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partment at the University of Nebraska during the 
school year 1946-47. The study was conducted 
through personal interviews with the girls and by 
examination of their clothing inventory records. 

The adequacy or inadequacy of each girl’s ward- 
robe was judged according to her personal opinion, 
but this opinion was assumed to reflect the standards 
of her group. Twenty of the 50 girls, or 40 per cent, 
felt that they had adequate wardrobes when they 
came to college. Some even felt that they had more 
clothes than they actually needed. Thirty girls, or 
60 per cent, felt that they had inadequate wardrobes 
when they came to college. Most of these girls said 
that they needed more dress or date clothes. Some 
of the girls had purposely delayed buying new gar- 
ments until after they came to school; others said 
that their precollege clothes were not suitable for 
wear in college. 

As a means of comparing the adequate and inade- 
quate wardrobes, the number of garments owned and 
the original cost of these garments were analyzed for 
each group. Table | shows the average number of 
garments brought to college and bought during th» 
school year by these girls. In general, girls with ade- 
quate wardrobes actually had more garments when 
they came to college than the girls with inadequate 
wardrobes; however, the latter group bought more 
during the year than did the former group. Al- 
though the girls with adequate wardrobes had a 
somewhat greater number of coats, dresses, sweaters, 
skirts, blouses, and undergarments when they came 
to the campus, garments bought during the year by 
girls with inadequate wardrobes tended to equalize 
the average number owned by each. This would 
seem to indicate conformity to the group’s standard 
of adequacy. 

Table 2 compares original costs of average ward- 
robes of the two groups in terms of garments brought 
to college and those purchased during the year. 
From these figures it is apparent that girls with ade- 
quate wardrobes not only had more garments but 
spent more for their clothing. The average original 
cost of clothing owned when they came to college 
was $606 for girls with adequate wardrobes, almost 
one-third more than the average of $416 for those 
with inadequate ones. However, the average ex- 
penditure during the year was $140 for the girls with 
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inadequate wardrobes as compared to $86 for the 
other group. Even so, girls with inadequate ward- 
robes spent on the average less for their total ward- 
robes than did girls with adequate wardrobes. 

Wardrobes of the two groups were more nearly 
equalized during the year by the number of garments 
bought than by the money spent. Thus it appears 
that girls judge the adequacy of their wardrobes by 
the number of garments owned rather than by the 
amount spent for them. 

Girls with inadequate wardrobes made an average 
of 12 purchases during the year—5 considered re- 
placements and 4 to fill specific needs. Girls with 


TABLE 1 


Garments brought to college and bought during the school year 
by girls with adequate and inadequate wardrobes 


ADEQUATE WARD- 
ROBES (20) 


INADEQUATE WARD- 
ROBES (30) 


Average Number of | Average Number of 


Garments Garments 
Coats and jackets. . | 5.0 | 05 | 4.5 1 
0.1 0.2 | 
Cloth coats. . 3:3 0.3 3.3 0.8 
Raincoats. .. ee 0.8 0.2 0.7 0.2 
Jackets. . 09 | — 
Suits. . | 3.2 | 0.6 2.3 0.6 
Dresses. . . 12.2 1.6 10.8 | 2.9 
Winter. .. 5.8 | 0.8 4.9 | 1.8 
Summer. | 64 | 0.8 5.9 | 1.1 
Sweaters. 6.7 10 | 5.4 1.3 
Skirts. . 06 66 | 0.6 
Blouses... ... | 1-38.38 | 1.5 
Formal wear. . . Sa 0.4 0.7 | 0.5 
Footwear..............| 9.4 1.5 6.7 2.8 
Dress shoes... | 4.0 0.7 2.8 1.2 
School shoes.... | 2.9 0.6 1.9 0.9 
Other shoes..... | 0.8 0.1 0.7 0.4 
Galoshes..... ee | 0.8 0.1 0.6 0.2 
House slippers...... 0.9 om | 0.8 0.1 
Underwear | 
| 6.6 0.4 5.8 | 1.0 
Brassieres.......... | 4.6 | 0.4 | 
Girdles oer 16 | 0.2 | 1.6 | 0.2 
Nightwear... , | 3.3 | 0.2 | 3.4 | 0.2 
Robes... | | | 0.3 
Panties... 8.4 | 0.7 7.6 1.2 
Hosiery 
Stockings............ 5.8 0.8 | 4.0 2.6 
Anklets... 1.6 | 08 | 14 | 2.6 
Accessories 
Hats................| 38 | 0.4 | 29 | 0.9 
Gloves..............| 4.0 | 06 | 26 | 0.6 
Purses......... | 3.0] 04 | 221] 0.4 
Sportswear | 
Slacks. ee 2.4 — | 2.5 0.2 
Shorts... 14} — | 14 0.1 
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adequate wardrobes made an average of 8 purchases, 
4 of which were replacements and only 1 to fill a need. 
Each group admitted making luxury purchases, bar- 
gain purchases, and purchases for unexpected events. 

Girls with inadequate wardrobes not only owned 
fewer garments than did girls with adequate ward- 
robes but found more of their garments unsatisfac- 
tory. This tended to increase feelings of clothing 
inadequacy. For both groups more sweaters than 
other garments were unsatisfactory. The average 
inadequate wardrobe contained twice as many un- 
satisfactory dresses, three times as many skirts and 
hats as the average adequate wardrobe. 

Poor fit was given most frequently by both groups 
as the cause of dissatisfaction. In fact, poor fit ac- 
counted for almost one-third of all garments listed as 
unsatisfactory. About one-fifth of the garments 
were considered unsatisfactory because the styles 
were dated. Style caused dissatisfaction more often 
than color. 


TABLE 2 
Original cost of garments brought to college and bought 
during the school year by girls with adequate and 
inadequate wardrobes 


ADEQUATE WARD- | INADEQUATE WARD- 
ROBES (20) ROBES (30) 


GARMENTS Average Cost of Average Cost of 


Garments Garments 

| purchased) Brough. | purchased 

Total wardrobe $606.15 $85.85 $416.05) $140.50 
Coats and jackets 141.71) 20.04 77.19, 38.13 
Suits 81.23) 16.29 12.85 18.43 
Dresses... 109.61 15.20 79.25 25-40 
Sweaters 31.17 4.67 25.16 7.08 
Skirts. ... 26.51 2.77 25.69 2.92 
Blouses... 24.02 2.69 20. 20 4.40 
Formal wear... . 12.15) 5.55 9.98 6.69 
Footwear. 55.80 8.54 35.81 16.44 
Underwear. ..... 55.19} 3.54 45.68 10.13 
13.78 1.30 10.43 3.00 
Accessories. . 38.70 5.08 27.86 7.21 
Sportswear. . bee 16.28) 0.18 15.22 0.67 


In general, farm girls more frequently considered 
their wardrobes inadequate than did village or city 
girls. Girls living in organized groups at college (in 
a residence hall or a co-operative house) more often 
felt that their wardrobes were inadequate than did 
girls who lived at home or in private homes. Girls 
who had not worked and girls who had worked full 
time before coming to college more often felt that 
their wardrobes were adequate, whereas girls who 
had worked only part time more often felt that their 
wardrobes were inadequate. 
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A CENTRAL REGION CONFERENCE 


Mary 
University of Nebraska 

A third meeting of college teachers of clothing and 
textiles in the central region of the United States was 
held in Chicago in October 1947. An earlier Chicago 
meeting had to be canceled because of the La Salle 
Hotel fire. Ralph Tyler and Benjamin 8. Bloom of 
the University of Chicago led discussions, and Ethel 
Parker of the University of Kentucky served as 
consultant. 

Discussion groups were formed on the basis of 
subject matter in courses (selection and buying, 
textiles, and clothing construction). Types of ob- 
jectives important for these courses were discussed 
by Dr. Bloom, who also listed methods of evaluation, 
such as sampling of behavior, defining of objectives 
in terms of behavior, sampling procedures for situ- 
ations useful for gathering evidence, situations put 
in terms of a test, and the interpretation of test 
results. 

An interest inventory, worked out by Eunice Ryan 
and her committee, formed the basis of an interesting 
discussion, which will be continued through regional 
group meetings. 

Plans were laid for a conference in October 1948 
which would feature progress reports, validation of 
evaluation devices, and application of methods of 
evaluation to revising curricula. The possibility of 
a summer workshop on evaluation and of a repository 
for information on evaluation was discussed. This 
suggested the advisability of a national project in 
which work could be co-ordinated with that of the 
eastern and western regions and with the national 
committee on evaluation sponsored by AHEA. 

This central region organization grew out of a 
meeting of the committee on instruction of the home 
economics section of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities held in February 1944. 
An opinion was expressed then that clothing and 
textile teachers in colleges need an opportunity to 
study course content with a view to making adjust- 


ments to postwar conditions. Beulah Coon of the 


United States Office of Education was asked to plan 
and lead such a working conference. 


As a result, 


one was held in Chicago in May 1944, with about 40 
persons present from the central states. At this 
meeting, discussion centered around the place of 
textiles and clothing in a general college education, 
vocational opportunities for textiles and clothing 
majors, and the improvement of instruction in this 
field. Elizabeth Tarpley was chosen as chairman of 
the planning committee and served in that capacity 
for the following two meetings. 

The second meeting of the central region was held 
in November 1945, when study and discussion was 
concentrated on the evaluation of teaching in textiles 
and clothing. Dr. Tyler gave several general talks 
on evaluation and, with the help of four consultants 
from the field of home economies education, led dis- 
cussion groups on different aspects of evaluation. 
Interim committees have carried on evaluation 
studies since then. 


A WESTERN REGION CONFERENCE 
Grace G. DENNY 
University of Washington 

The first western conference of college teachers of 
textiles, clothing, and related art met in Corvallis, 
Oregon, in September 1947. Registered were 34 
home economists from 11 colleges in 6 states. 

Ava B. Milam opened the conference with a dis- 
cussion of the ‘Present Status and Trends in Textiles 
and Clothing.” Florence Blazier and May Dubois 
conducted sessions on “‘Evaluation.”” Maud Wilson 
summarized her findings in time and motion studies 
on home ironing. Julia Southard Lee presented a 
summary of the ‘‘Trends of American Needs and 
Resources” found in the report of the 20th Century 
Fund investigation. 

Two themes were emphasized by the conference: 
resources available in the West to further the teach- 
ing of textiles and clothing on the college level and 
the evaluation of curriculum and methods. The 
rapid industrial development of the West, especially 
in clothing manufacture, was discussed along with 
the new curricula which are now offered in the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and in the Uni- 
versity of Washington to train home economists for 
factory positions. Group sessions on clothing con- 
struction, on textiles, research, and evaluation were 
important phases of the conference plan. 

Conference members worked together in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and informality. Enthusiasm was 
keen for a meeting next summer in Los Angeles. 
Southern California was chosen because of the 
opportunity there to observe clothing design in the 
business world. 
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A report of the conference has been prepared by 
Margaret Warning and her committee. ‘The confer- 
ence planning committee was composed of Bertha F. 
Johnson of Utah State Agricultural College, chair- 
man; Dorothy Gatton and Alma Fritchoff of Ore- 
gon State College; Julia Southard Lee of Washington 
State College; and Grace Denny and Blanche Payne 
of the University of Washington. 


TRAINING OF A YOUNG DESIGNER 


MAyYME SARTORIS 
Designer, Minx Modes Junior Dresses 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Many successful designers did not attend a design 
school. Some started as artists, some as assistants 
in workrooms, others as operators or even as models. 
Today we have schools everywhere that prepare de- 
signers for any phase of ready-to-wear and make it 
easier for persons with an ambition to do so to be- 
come a creator of fashion. 

Before the prospective student becomes entangled 
in training to become a designer, it is important to 
determine first whether the individual has creative 
talent. Ability to draw well is not enough; illus- 
trating fashions or advertising may be the right field 
for the artist. Good taste is not enough; styling or 
buying of ready-to-wear may serve as an outlet for 
the person of discernment. However, when it is de- 
termined that the student is creative and inventive, 
then native ability should be enhanced by study and 
experience. Here are some fundamentals for a 
would-be designer. 

Theory of design, which includes composition, 
balance, and harmony, should be studied. A knowl- 
edge of the history of costume and of art is essential. 

A thorough knowledge of the construction of gar- 
ments is needed. A designer without fundamental 
sewing experience expects the impossible from oper- 
ators who sew for her. 

Art classes are important, especially those in life 
drawing. In most instances, designers are not re- 
quired to be finished artists; nevertheless, a knowl- 
edge of anatomy proves valuable in determining 
correct proportions and good lines. 

Theory of color is extremely important. 
to sense and combine colors is a decided asset. 

Pattern drafting and draping must be learned. It 
may not be necessary for a beginner to perform this 
operation; but, like experienced operators who must 
have had basic sewing, a potential designer without 
this knowledge would probably sketch impractical 
jumbles that wotld merely be attractive on paper. 
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Knowledge of fabric textures is another essential. 
This includes the identification and adaptation of 
different materials and an understanding of how they 
affect styling. 

Ability to use trimming and adornments wisely 
and cleverly, also the good sense to omit them when 
desirable, are other things the good designer strives 
for. 

A readiness to understand the limitations of price 
and styling in some fields and to forget about design- 
ing for herself only, should be acquired. Yet the 
young designer should not let price limitations in- 
fluence the originality of her designs. 

Knowledge of the trade—the basic operations of a 
typical, high-speed factory——-and an understanding 
of the importance of the designer’s position as the 
source of all these operations are fundamental. In 
other words, the designer must learn what would be 
expected of her in the workrooms of a dressmaking 
establishment. 

Retailing and working experience must be ob- 
tained. A Saturday job as a model or salesgirl in a 
department selling the type of dress she intends to 
create will give valuable experience to the student. 
She will learn what happens to designs when worn by 
‘arious women. And, for practical experience during 
her summer vacation, a job as an apprentice in a 
workroom will enable her to apply some of the theory 
of her studies. 

These are some of the essentials needed by a de- 
signer—the tools with which she can make inspira- 
tions become realities. Inspirations can come from 
young figures, historical costumes, art exhibits, the 
theater, current events, travel, even politics. 


A COMMUNITY NUTRITION COURSE 


Eva DONELSON 
Ohio State University 

When students say, ““That was new to me’”’ or 
“That was a real experience,” and when community 
agencies say, ‘Do you have anyone who can help me 
with ‘so and so’?”’ a successful co-operative project 
has been achieved between the university and the 
community. Such co-operation is found in a nu- 
trition course in the School of Home Economics at 
Ohio State University. 

The course is planned to acquaint students with 
solved and unsolved problems of the community and 
to let them see firsthand their social responsibility 
for using nutrition facts. 

It is understood that the student should make a 
contribution to the community agency with which 
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she is working and that the agency in turn should 
afford new and valuable experiences for her. Some 
contacts have been discovered by chance through 
casual conversation between staffs; others have been 
purposefully sought, sormetimes by the University, 
sometimes by the community organization. Mem- 
bers of the class frequently suggest opportunities 
for co-operative community work that had hereto- 
fore not been utilized. Agencies suggest problems 
with which they would like help. From all these 
suggestions student and instructor decide upon the 
problem. Usually the student’s class schedule gives 
her free time to participate in the project of her 
choice. She spends an average of three hours a week 
on it. 

Students co-operate with the local county nutrition 
committee in the preparation of the ‘‘Food Calen- 
dar,’ a leaflet with nutrition information for lay 
groups, distributed each month. They work with 
the staff of the Columbus Milk Council in construet- 
ing exhibits and with the public schools concerning 
nutrition education materials. They work with the 
foods editor of a local newspaper in the writing of her 
daily column. At the University Hospital they ob- 
serve the dietary habits of women attending the pre- 
natal clinic and study food choices and plate waste of 
nurses eating in the cafeteria. 

Students with an interest in child nutrition make 
observations in the University Nursery School. One 
student obtained a record of the 24-hour food intake 
of one of the children for a period of several weeks 
and computed the nutritive value of the dietary. 
School lunch programs offer excellent experience. 
The Ohio Extension Service presents opportunities 
to attend meetings of rural women, to assist in the 
planning and constructing of exhibits and in giving 
demonstrations for them. One student particularly 
interested in food technology spent some time in the 
local U.S. Department of Agriculture laboratory for 
food grading. 

Activities which the students have carried on with 
the Red Cross unit include: conducting a class in nu- 
trition for mothers of young children at a neighbor- 
hood house; preparation of a proposed food budget 
that might be used by GI families; teaching nutrition 
to summer playground groups; and working out 
menu suggestions for girls living in light housekeep- 


ing rooms. In co-operation with the Family and 


Children’s Bureau, the students prepare food budgets 
in which careful consideration is given to the cost of 
feeding children. They learn about problems of old 
age in their co-operative work with the State Division 
of Aid to the Aged. For this agency they suggest 
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menus and prepare food budgets for use in boarding 
homes for old people. 

Through formal meetings of the class, students be- 
come acquainted with community agencies other 
than the one with which they are working. Repre- 
sentatives of various organizations, some with whom 
the co-operative arrangement is in effect, others not, 
discuss with the entire class various activities of their 
agencies. Each student relates events that have 
taken place in her project while they are fresh and 
vivid in her mind. Then at the close of the school 
term a final report of activities and an evaluation of 
the experience is given. 


A SCHOOL LUNCH WORKSHOP 


Susan B. Gray 
School Lunch Division 
Oklahoma State Board of Public Welfare 


Oklahoma has 370 Negro schools, and 263 of this 
number are attempting to serve a school lunch. In 
many rural schools, the teacher assumes the respon- 
sibility for the noon meal with the help of students 

a tremendous task when well done. Much of the 
equipment in these schools is very limited. The 
children do need the meal. Last July a 3-day school 
lunch workshop was conducted in the home eco- 
nomics department of Langston University, the 
Negro section of Oklahoma A & M College.  At- 
tendance reached 63, representing 12 counties, with 
23 workers there for the entire 3-day program. 

Demonstrations of simple meal planning and prep- 
aration were featured at the workshop, and the re- 
lation of the school lunch program to the total school 
and community program was emphasized by various 
means. Nutrition and health workers assisted in the 
training offered. Maxine Turner of the State De- 
partment of Health; Lela O'Toole, state supervisor 
of home economies education; and Daisy I. Purdy of 
Oklahoma A & M College discussed the educational 
aspects of the school lunch program. Melvin 
Richardson, principal of the Luther School, reported 
a smooth-running school lunch and families of the 
community informed about it through community 
meetings. 

Mrs. Flora Mack, teacher in the Meridian School, 
and a panel group of Logan County teachers dis- 
cussed the solution of certain school lunch problems 
in their schools. Raymond Totoro of the Production 
and Marketing Administration was present and 
helped consider school lunch problems of special con- 
cern to Negro schools. Lloyd Pummil, sanitation 
engineer with the State Health Department, sug- 
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gested ways and means of improving sanitary con- 
ditions involved in serving the school lunch. Mrs. 
Susan B. Gray of the state school lunch office con- 
ducted the course. 
trainer at Langston University, worked with her. 

A typical type-A lunch was prepared by the group 
under the supervision of Mrs. Gray and served each 
noon of the 3-day conference. This gave an excel- 
lent opportunity to discuss the value of an adequate 
noonday lunch and also to get reactions from the 
group as to the acceptance of the meal by the children. 


TEACHING AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


Ruts M. 
Teaneck, New Jersey 

Teaching home economics last year in the Frank- 
furt Community High School in Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany—a school for children of American military 
and civilian personnel stationed there—was both 
different and difficult, yet interesting. 

Changes in enrollment was one of the difficulties. 
In the upper six grades, enrollees increased from 110 
in October 1946 to 210 by January 1947 and to 240 
by the end of February 1947. Another difficulty 
encountered was the many absences when students 
took trips with their parents. Such trips added to 
the students’ experiences and education but inter- 
rupted regular classwork. 

Textbooks and equipment presented other prob- 
lems. For the first eight weeks I had only single 
copies of 15 books which I had taken with me. I had 
no department-——just a room with field tables, chairs, 
and a blackboard. Collecting equipment for the 
four unit kitchens presented procurement problems 
that had to be worked out with the military authori- 
ties. The six sewing machines procured earlier had 
been “picked” of essential parts and as a result I had 
only one that worked most of the time. Sewing 
machine needles were almost nonexistent. On one 
occasion I persuaded one of the postgraduate boys 
to get me two dozen when he visited Luxemburg 
City. 

A commissary card similar to that used by de- 
pendents was used for securing foods for food classes. 
Two advanced homemaking students proposed a 
small garden plot and planted one outside our depart- 
ment. Asa result we had fresh vegetables to supple- 
ment our needs. I was able to get seeds at the PX. 

For garment construction most of the girls had 
brought materials with them from the States. Some 
materials were available in the officers’ sales store 
but not in any great variety. 

I seemed to have little time to show the German 
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people our school practices. However, one day three 
German boys visited my school and I endeavored to 
explain the purpose of the living area (no furniture 
then), the fold-away bed (a GI cot), the built-in iron- 
ing board, the storage space, and the four unit 
kitchens. They were amazed when I told them that 
I had been unable to buy eggs that morning at the 
commissary, for they thought ‘“‘Americans had every- 
thing’! Ata later date they returned, bringing with 
them three girls. Because the schools these girls 
attended had practically nothing in the way of equip- 
ment and materials it was good for them to observe 
that we, too, were using makeshifts. They showed 
interest in an armchair which two of my advanced 
homemaking students were refinishing. The top of 
the chair back had been sawed off straight, the legs 
shortened an inch, and the back and seat padded with 
a discarded army comforter. My students were 
making a cover for it. 

I rode in an open jeep two miles to school and had 
insufficient heat in my quarters part of the time. 
But my teaching experience was valuable. During 
the course of my year in Europe I was able to visit, 
in addition to parts of Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Luxemburg, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England, Scotland, and Denmark. 


CHINESE TEACHING HANDICAPS 
Ho-I Pat 
Yenching University, Peiping 
Ho-I Pai, AHEA international scholarship student 
at Kansas State College in 1945-46, has returned to 
China to teach home economics at Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peiping. She writes: 


I live in House 56... with two other Chinese faculty 
women. .. . Next semester I will be in the home manage- 
ment house which must be refurnished because the Japanese 
took everything. We will use some of the furniture of Miss 
Kramer . . . which is here because she stored it in the U. 8. 
Embassy before she went to camp. I will use her old Chin- 
ese desk... . So far we cannot find her big basket of blue 
and yellow Tang Shan dishes and we need them. 

The Yenching campus seems almost as beautiful as in 
prewar days .. . buildings are being rehabilitated, but this 
is slow and costly. .. . Our food laboratories were looted. 
Now we have only the simple equipment we buy locally . . . 
at great expense. We have not one measuring cup or meas- 
uringspoon. Yet I must teach food preparation. Our sew- 
ing machines were taken, but two are coming through 


UNRRA. ... Fortunately, I brought a few books in my 
trunk, and Dean Justin sent books by mail... . 
We .. . must be careful with our coal. My sleeping room 


is usually about 54°F. I wear an older coat about the 
campus and keep the coat I made for myself for going to the 
city and for special occasions. Everyone admires that good 
blue coat. 
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ABOUT SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The outlook for social security legislation this 
year looks promising. Mr. Taft, chairman of the 
Senate Republican policy committee, has declared 
that he believes ‘‘the Republican party will and 
should proceed”’ with social legislation. This would 
include such fields as “old age, surviving children, 
compensation and relief for the unemployed, health, 
and housing, and, in a different category, education.” 
Of these, old age and survivor’s insurance stand a 
good chance of being considered. Senator Taft, in 
speaking of old age and survivor’s insurance, says 
that “in its present form it is certainly inadequate 
and of doubtful value.” 

A bipartisan resolution in the Senate authorized 
the Senate finance committee to make a complete 
study of the social security system, limiting itself to 
policy matters. A sum of $25,000 was voted. An 
advisory council was appointed with Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., rector of the University of Virginia, 
as chairman. A preliminary study is now under 
way. 

Interest in such legislation is shown also by groups 
who are not included at present and from states hav- 
ing large groups of uncovered workers. With 
present inflationary tendencies the present benefits 
are far from adequate. 

The present old age and survivor’s insurance law 
is operated directly by the Federal Security Agency 
and the United States Treasury. It provides regu- 
lar monthly benefits for insured workers in private 
industry. When the wage earner reaches 65 years 
of age and stops work, or when he dies at whatever 
age, he or his family derives the benefits. These are 
paid out of a trust fund which is built up from a 
special tax on both employers and employees. The 
rate for each is 1 per cent of the wages not counting 
wages over $3,000. 

In the Senate, Wagner, Murray, and McGrath 
have introduced 81679. In the House, Dingell has 
introduced the companion bill HR4303. Both are 
‘alled the ‘National Social Insurance Act.” 
Briefly, this Act would cover all gainful workers, 
including agricultural and domestic employees, 
public employees, and employees of nonprofit or- 
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ganizations, railroad employees, and the self-em- 
ployed, as farmers and operators of small businesses. 
its comprehensive program would “spread the risk 
of income loss arising from old age, prolonged disa- 
bility, or death before the individual has been able 
to provide for the future of his dependents.” The 
benefits are more liberal; women would become 
eligible to receive benefits at 60 years instead of 65. 
It would add approximately 15,000,000 workers to 
those now covered by old age and survivor’s in- 
surance. 

In the House, the bill was referred to the ways and 
means committee of which Knutson (R. Minn.) is 
chairman and, in the Senate, to the Senate finance 
committee of which Millikan (R. Colo.) is chairman. 
H. McNaueGuron, Chairman, AHEA legis- 
lative committee. 


OUR SIGNIFICANT PART 


Katharine Fisher, the home economist who headed 
the consumer service section of the Citizens Food 
Committee, has gone home. But in the brief eight 
weeks (October 10 to December 5) spent in Wash- 
ington she set in motion activities that have affected 
the lives of all of us. 

Called here by the chairman of the CFC, Miss 
Fisher mobilized a volunteer staff of nine full-time 
and seven part-time persons, conceived the idea of 
the Peace Plate, and within one week was sending 
out daily releases to 1,800 daily newspapers and 
900 radio stations. 

In three weeks, more than 8,000 of the daily Peace 
Plate releases were being mailed to 1,800 daily 
newspapers, 2,080 radio stations, 1,200 mayor’s kits, 
2,500 Salvation Army personnel, 400 members of 
the interdepartmental nutritional planning com- 
mittee, and to other potential disseminators. 

At CFC headquarters, Florence Packman put the 
Peace Plate material in form for newspaper and 
Mrs. Eleanor Miller adapted the releases 
for broadcasting. Helen Ridley did liaison work 
with other divisions of the CFC. Other AHEA 
members spent brief or long periods on CFC work 
in the Washington headquarters or at their home 
offices. These included Katherine Smith, Esther 
Foley, Alberta Macfarlane, Constance Hart, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Combs. 

As you know, the Peace Plate was designed to 
help homemakers follow the food conservation pro- 
gram. It consists of a recipe for the daily main 
dinner dish with suggestions for the whole meal, and 
sometimes other meals, for that day. It gives 
specific information on food conservation and good 
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nutrition. All recipes are thrifty, easy to prepare, 
good to eat, and well balanced nutritionally. They 
make use of foods in plentiful supply and are suitable 
for use in any part of the country. They conform 
to the food-conservation program. 

To set up the Peace Plate plan, Miss Fisher ap- 
pealed by wire and mail to several hundred home 
economists—in colleges and universities, in women’s 
magazines, in food industries, and in public utility 
companies. She asked for material on menus and 
recipes, on food conservation and nutrition. She 
requested only material that was ‘tested and 
tasted,”’ good, sound, down-to-earth information, 
and material that was immediately available. 

The response was immediate and generous. Ma- 
terial flowed in from all over the country. ‘To me,”’ 
said Miss Fisher, “‘the most significant part of the 
entire project is the fact that the effective services 
of such skilled and informed personnel can be 
mobilized in so short a period of time. It was the 
ready help contributed daily by these home econ- 
omists that made the plan workable.”’ 

Upon Miss Fisher’s return to Good Housekeeping 
Institute in New York, this consumer service sec- 
tion of the CFC, now called the “Cabinet Food Com- 
mittee,’’ was inherited by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics and Callie Mae 
Coons, assistant chief of the BHNHE, was put in 
charge. 

The food-conservation program is still on. The 
food emergency will last for some time—through this 
crop year, next crop year, and maybe the next. <A 
group of home economists has formulated a workable 
program. Hundreds of others have contributed to 
its effectiveness. All of us can continue to carry it 
out through our individual professional activities 
and our own personal lives. The need still exists. 
May we continue to play a significant part. 


PICTURE THE NEED 


“We came back here with the strong feeling that 
you can best help to rebuild your own ruined country 
and decimated nation by working on its own soil, in 
the country itself,’ said Mrs. Maria A. Roman, who 
rejoined the Home Economies Institute in Warsaw, 
Poland, in December. 

Her need when she asks for help “in our battle for 
better family and community life’? becomes more 
real when one reads the letter she addressed to the 
late Helen W. Atwater, whose death she had not 
learned about but whose friendliness and kindness 
in 1939 ‘‘made me epen my heart—so that you would 
realize in what state of hearts and will power our 
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work must take place.” Mrs. Roman’s attitude of 
service is shown by the following excerpt from her 
letter: 


Three weeks after my return my very dear and heroic 
mother passed away. Hearts here support joy and happi 
ness now much worse than misery and bad news. She saw 
her husband die, hit with a German bomb in 1939, had her 
two sons fighting and now missing since years, a young and 
talented daughter-in-law killed in the Auxiliary Service, 
herself being chased away from her home and her city, living 
in new surroundings, no belongings. What she put through 
at 65, still helping and comforting those who needed support 
or encouragement! Whenever I think of all these who no 
longer take any part in the nation’s life, I feel it a duty of 
all those who remain to work —in the existing conditions— 
for a better future of the generations to come. 


TO HELP YOU TO HELP 


In response to many requests, a plan has been 
evolved through which home economists in the United 
States may give firsthand aid to women working in 
the various areas of home economics in other coun- 
tries. That such aid will by no means be one-sided 
is the belief of Louise Stanley, member of the inter- 
national committee, who was asked to develop a 
desirable, workable plan. 

An “experience exchange” program with women 
in home economics work in other nations has been 
developed by the international committee of AHEA, 
through Dr. Stanley. This program makes it pos- 
sible for individuals, as well as state and local asso- 
ciations, to correspond with the women themselves 
and thus to help them most effectively. Because 
professional mazazines and up-to-date technical 
books are sorely needed overseas, it is hoped that 
some individuals will be in a position to send collec- 
tions of educational materials along with their letters 
or as a follow-up; or, as has been frequently sug- 
gested, to mail their own JoURNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICs cach month to a home economist or institu- 
tion in some other country. 

A beginning has been made in setting up lists of 
women in the different countries with whom such an 
exchange would be profitable. It is planned that 
requests for names and addresses will eventually be 
handled through state committees, but until such 
arrangements materialize any interested group or 
individual may obtain names and addresses by writ- 
ing to Dr. Louise Stanley, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. Requests should indicate the 
country from which the names are desired, if there 
is a preference, and whether corre pondence is pre- 
ferred with a teacher, homemaker, extension worker, 
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dietitian, or with a person engaged in some other 
type of home economics work. 

This plan supplements and is not in conflict with 
the “school adoption” plan worked out for college 
home economics clubs and announced in the Decem- 
ber JourNAL. For such “adoption” papers, college 
clubs were asked to write to Miss Frances L. Swain, 
400 S. 14th St., La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


TWO IMPLICATIONS 


A discussion took place this winter on “Current 
Aspects of the International Control of Atomic 
Energy.”’ It was at a meeting held in Washington 
under the auspices of the division of public liaison 
of the Department of State and attended by Onah 
Jacks, AHEA representative. 

Implications for home economists became ever 
clearer as discussion continued. First, we must con- 
tinue to encourage and promote among all people 
the study of current problems and the acceptance of 
responsibility for some action regarding them. 
Second, we must emphasize the study of sound 
human relationships and of understanding among 
people at all levels—home, state, national, and 
international. 


LET JOURNAL ADS SERVE YOU 


Have you noticed the newcomers in the advertis- 
ing pages of the JouRNAL? They appear there with 
the idea of “influencing women of influence’’—in 
other words “‘you.” 

Most of the JouRNAL advertisements are prepared 
under the supervision of home economists. All are 
screened by the JouRNAL advisory committee on ad- 
vertising, and none is accepted that does not meet 
requirements of appropriateness and accuracy of 
statements as set up by this group of specialists. 

JouRNAL ads may be looked upon as teaching tools. 
In many instances, study of the advertisement will 
in a very vivid vet simple manner bring a home 
economist up to date on some phase of home econom- 
ies. Often, use of the attached coupons will make 
available valuable supplementary materials. 

February advertisements in the JourRNAL total 


36 pages. Look them over. Let them serve you. 


INTERESTED IN SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Don’t miss page 31 in the ad section where 
schools and colleges throughout the country are 
announcing special courses open to home economists 
in the summer of 1948. 


COMMENT 


LINES ON PHF 

Without benefit of introduction or identification, 
we quote lines culled from correspondence and news- 
letters showing what some states are saying and do- 
ing for the Permanent Headquarters Fund. Figures 
below give the total received in payments and 
Of the total, 
Future 


pledges through December 31, 1947. 
college clubs are credited with $923.31. 
Homemakers of America with $373.96. 


As treasurer of our state [am proud to send the donation 
of $391.25 in payments and pledges collected at a meeting of 
one section of our state. We hope that our ‘thome’’ is be 
coming more of a reality than a dream as the days go by. 


Our project, a state greeting card, has come from the, 
press and sales will start immediately. Soon we shall bring 
our state up to date on its contribution to PHF. 


If we interpret the price tag of our dream house in terms 
of the part our state with 600 members should pay, our 
quota is $9,000... . Some day you will be happy to say, 
**T helped build the Home for Home Economiecs.”’ 


Every professional home economist in our state realizes 
the importance of having respectable quarters for the 
national office and will consider it a privilege to pay $15. 


At our meeting, the fund chairman gave a strong inspira- 
tional appeal for PHF. Results: $330 contributed to add 
to what our state had given earlier. 


Alabama $ 378.75 New Jersey 237 .25 
Arizona 75.00 New Mexico 330.00 
Arkansas. 760.05 New York 904.87 
California 4,390.80 North Carolina 1 353.60 
Colorado 104.25 North Dakota 179.00 
Connecticut 125.00 Ohio 960.00 
Delaware........ 5.00 Oklahoma 318.00 
Dist.of Columbia 1,602.50 Oregon 160.00 
Florida 191.00 Pennsylvania..... 1,445.00 
Georgia 1,161.68 Puerto Rico 3.00 
Idaho 65.00 Rhode Island $324.18 
Illinois 2,190.05 South Carolina 15.00 
Indiana 1,200.40 South Dakota 136.00 
lowa 1,158.85 Tennessee 2 872.86 
Kansas 1,078.00 Texas 1,327.00 
Kentucky 1,175.00 Utah 707.00 
Louisiana 360.96 Vermont 240.00 
Maine 75.00 Virginia 230.00 
Maryland 205.00 Washington 978.00 
Massachusetts 271.10 West Virginia 79.00 
Michigan 3,896.63 Wisconsin 751.00 
Minnesota 210.00 Wyoming 130.00 
Mississippi ' 224.60 Special Gifts 2,600.00 
Missouri 131.00 Province IIT Coll. 

Montana 85.00 Clubs 21.88 
Nebraska 716.85 Province VI Coll. 

Nevada 100.00 Clubs 8.50 
New Hampshire.. 35.00 Toran $41 403.61 


Keruran E. Batpwin, Secretary 
AHEA Permanent Headquarters Fund 
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Tentative Program 


39th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—June 21 to 24, 1948 


Board Meetings: June 19, 20, and 25 
Theme: ‘“‘The Home in the World Community” 


MORNING 


10:00 Executive board meeting (elected officers, 
chairmen of departments and divisions, 
and headquarters officers) 


Saturday 
June 19 


:30 Eye opener 


9:30 General meeting “Visits with Our World 
Neighbors”’ (reports from various coun 
tries) and a speaker on ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Economic Situation”’ 
Wednesday | 7:30 Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 
June 23 

:30 Eye opener 


9:30 Division business and program meetings 
(to be planned by division officers) 


12:00 Division luncheons (if desired) 


| 
Thursday 7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 
June 24 
| 8:30 Eye opener 
| 
| 10:00 Department business and program meet- 
ings (to be planned by department of- 
ficers) 
| 12:15 Department luncheons (if desired) 
Friday | 9:00 Executive board meeting (newly elected 
June 25 officers and officers who continue to 


serve, division chairmen and new chair- 
men of departments replacing outgoing 
chairmen) 

9:00 State president:’ meeting 


Sight-seeing trips 


12:00 Presidents’ workshop luncheon 


Sunday 9:00 Registration 
June 20 
Executive board meeting 
National committee meetings (time and 
Ps place arranged by headquarters after 
chairmen express time preferred ) 
Monday 8:00 Registration 
June 21 
| Exhibits open 
9:00 Eye opener 
| 10:15 General meeting 
Prominent women speakers on the general 
| subject of ‘Women’s Responsibilities | 
Today” 
Tuesday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi breakfast 
June 22 
| 


AFTERNOON | EVENING 


2:00 Executive board meeting 7:30 Executive board meeting 


7:00 National program-of-work committee 
meeting (national chairman of commit- 
tee, national chairmen of divisions, and 
national incoming and outgoing chair 


men of departments) 


2:00 Registration 
Executive board meeting 


National committee meetings (time and 
place arranged by headquarters after 
chairmen express time preferred) 

2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 8:00 Council meeting 
planned by chairmen) 


5:00 Meetings of national division and de- 
partment chairmen with state division 
and department chairmen (if desired 
by national chairmen) | 

| 


12:15 Luncheon for guests from other coun- | General meeting or open evening 


tries 


2:00 Department meetings (separate or joint 
as planned by chairmen) 


2:00 ‘‘Affairs of the Association’’ meeting | 8:00 General meeting 

Distinguished speakers on some phases of 
5:00 National committee meetings (to be | international co-operation 
arranged by the chairmen who need 


to hold meetings) 


6:30 Association dinner in honor of 25th an- 
niversary of the BHNHE 


2:00 Presentation of work of Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics 


4:00 Council meeting 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


State presidents’ meeting 


This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. 
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Good 


A SUPPER CLUB 


Contributor: Curistine FInLAyson, editor of the 
North Dakota Homemaking News Letter, Fargo. 
Have you thought of extending homemaking edu- 

‘ation to a group of adults or out-of-school girls 

through a supper club? Here is the plan. Persons 

interested in learning to plan, prepare, and serve 

well-balanced and attractive meals meet at 5 p.m. 

once a week to prepare and serve a meal. The 

lesson can be over before 8 p.m. so that all are free 
for other engagements. The cost of the food is 
divided by class members. This extremely friendly 
way of reaching out-of-school groups is recom- 
mended to inexperienced teachers who are timid 
about starting adult work in their community. 
Brides and busy homemakers are always interested. 


CAN FOR THE SCHOOL PANTRY 


Contributor: Kare WILLIAMS, home economics edu- 

‘ation supervisor, Monticello, Arkansas. 

Before school was out last spring teachers and 
pupils in seven homemaking departments in south- 
“ast Arkansas made a food canning budget for the 
summer. Each girl who planned to enroll in home- 
making classes in 1947-48 agreed to can two quarts of 
food for the food- and meal-planning classes. Each 
girl listed foods grown at home and which would 
probably be surplus. After consulting her family 
she decided on the food she would can and reported 
to the class. The project has enabled the girls to 
have many more meal preparation lessons than 
they could have if the school had to buy all the food. 


MOTHER OF THE WEEK 


Contributor: ALMA ScHELT?, 
structor, Hot Springs, South Dakota. 

Why not honor the mothers of girls in your home- 
making class by having a week dedicated to one or 
more of them? During this week invite these 
honored mothers to visit your department. 

The girls enjoy planning and making attractive 
invitations, and if the idea comes from the girls the 
mothers are sure to co-operate. Invitations should 
contain the date and the schedule of classes, also an 
explanation that the mother is welcome at any time 


homemaking in- 


convenient for her to come and that care will be 
provided for small children of any visitors. Mailed 
invitations usually receive more attention from the 
mothers. 

Classwork should be carried on as usual when 
guests are present. The teacher should express her 
appreciation of a mother’s visit and assure her that 
she is weleome to come back at any time. 

For me this idea has worked miracles. The girls 
show a definite increase in interest in classwork. 
Further, it has solved many equipment problems, as 
the board of education is always influenced by the 
mothers and the community. On one occasion an 
organization adopted my department and provided 
badly needed help. 


WHO’S WHO AT INITIATION 


Contributor: Jean I. Hart, Northern Illinois State 

Teachers College, DeKalb. 

After a candlelight initiation service for new home 
economics club members, Beverly Vose gave a pro- 
gram on ‘“Who’s Who in Home Economics.’”’ She 
presented interesting biographies of Ellen H. 
Richards, the present Association officers and officers- 
elect, and told of the organization of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


FOR THE COOK 


Contributor: Bera Bartey McLean, director of 
home economics, Swift and Company, Chicago. 
Invest in a pair of tongs to use in turning steaks, 

chops, bacon, and sausage, as well as for handling 

hot corn, green beans, baked potatoes, and other 
foods. 

When baking ham, pour off the drippings before 
the glaze is added then the unsweetened natural fine 
drippings can be utilized for seasoning. 


TWO MORE TIME SAVERS 


Contributor: CLARA GEBHARD SNypeER, director of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cook enough noodles at one time for two meals. 

Cooked, rinsed noodles keep well in a covered con- 

tainer in the refrigerator. When they are to be used, 

separate and “freshen” them by putting them into a 

coarse sieve or colander and running hot water over 

them for a minute or so. Macaroni and spaghetti 
respond well to similar treatment. 

Teach roll making by the two-step plan. Stu- 
dents make doughs in one class period, learning to 
mix and knead them. Doughs are then stored in 
the refrigerator. At a second class period the 
students learn to shape dough into a variety of rolls 
and to bake their products. 


ART DIVISION 


Come to our art meetings in Minneapolis next 
June. We are planning a program which vou can 
It will explain how our work 
varies in relation to needs and native influences 


see as well as hear. 


throughout the country. 

Our program of work for the year was published 
in the September 1947 issue of the JouRNAL. Here 
are our plans for carrying out the eight-point pro- 
gram proposed. 

1. Stress the application of art principles in every 
field of home economics—food, shelter, clothing, and 
aspects of family living. The art supervisor in each 
state is responsible for collecting color slides of work 
dealing with related art projects. These slides will 
be representative of the work done by teachers and 
home demonstration agents in each state. The first 
set of slides will show the results of applying art 
principles to food arrangement, china, linen, and 
glass. Slides relating to shelter will show typical 
home architecture and its direct influence on interior 
furnishing plans. Clothing slides may show art 
applications to the tastes and needs of individuals in 
various climates and locales. 

2. Promote activities through radio, visual aids, and 
publications. Our state chairmen are reporting art 
in everyday living programs they have heard or 
sponsored. Lists of visual aid materials are being 
compiled for future distribution. All members of 
the art division are being encouraged to contribute 
illustrated articles for publication. Reports of such 
publications are sent to the national chairman of the 
art division. 

3. Take a more active part in community and na- 
tional organizations. Fulfill this aim by co-operating 
with Frances Swain, chairman of the committee on 
Association analysis which is determining how 
AHEA objectives are being carried out by the 
organized membership. Such a co-operative art 
program may be achieved by studying problems of 
family and institution, improving and extending 
homemaking instruction, improving professional 
education, encouraging investigation and research, 
interpreting home economics, and aiding in providing 
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professional development and status in home eco- 


nomics. 


Clara Dodson 


4. Encourage the addition of more graduate courses 
Jor home economics related art. Is there a college or a 
university in vour state which offers an advanced 
degree with a major in home economics related art? 
Do we have enough related art courses offered on a 
graduate level? Many deans and directors of home 
economics departments are finding a shortage of well- 
trained teachers for graduate as well as under- 
graduate courses. 

5. Secure and distribute job information to girls 
interested in related art careers. Make use of the 
‘areer publications developed by AHEA. State art 
chairmen have been asked to compile a list of job 
futures available to graduates of their own states who 
desire information in the art field. 


6. Compile and publish in state newsletters lists of 


current books, magazine articles, and films dealing with 
related art. The success of this proposal is dependent 
on the leadership of each state art division chairman. 

7. Encourage state and district chairmen to include 
on their programs illustrated art talks and exhibits. 
Many of our art people are doing an excellent job 
and need to promote their work by more participa- 
tion on state programs. 

8. Take advantage of the AHEA Consumer Speaks 
project to find out what people are seeking in the selec- 
tion of home furnishings. We need to help the 
homemaker to think, to understand, and to express 
her preferences.—CLARA Dopson, Chairman. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Several committees of the division of family rela- 
tions and child development have been set up to aid 
in implementing the work of state divisions. 


Loan Folders for States 


Lucile Pepoon and her committee on aids to state 
chairmen continue to assemble folders of material for 
loan. Materials included will aid state chairmen in 
preparing child development and family relations 
programs for local, district, and state meetings and in 
setting up state programs of work. Ten folders are 
now ready for loan to states. The state division 
pays only return postage on the folder. Requests 
for loans of the folders should be addressed to Miss 
Lucile Pepoon, Extension Specialist, Campbell Hall, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


National Conference on Family Life 


Virginia Messenger of Oklahoma A and M College 
continues as chairman of our committee on the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life. Committee 
members, representing the various sections of the 
United States, serve as regional chairmen. Each 
has appointed a chairman for each state in her region. 
This national committee is to keep state and local 
groups in touch with progress of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life; to assist local, district, and 
state associations in publicizing the work of the 
conference ; to interpret to state and local groups the 
findings and recommendations of the conference ; and 
to work with members of other interested groups in 
seeing that official releases of the conference are 
effectively used. Information regarding the Con- 
ference will be channeled to states by the national 
chairman through regional chairmen. States are 
being encouraged to feature the National Conference 
on Family Life, its purposes, program, and accom- 
plishments, at general sessions of regularly scheduled 
state, district, and local meetings of home economics 
associations and other groups concerned with 
problems of family living. 


Aid for Children’s Centers 


Klizabeth $8. Carmichael is chairman of the com- 
mittee to aid state associations in surveying chil- 
dren’s centers. Home economists and others have 
been greatly concerned because an increasing number 
of centers for the care of young children, many of 
them unlicensed and subject to no regulatory control, 
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are springing into being. This committee at the 
national level has been set up to bring this problem 
to the attention of state and local groups and to help 


Ruth Connor 


interested groups discover such conditions existing 
in their own localities. It will aid also in planning a 
constructive program for improving existing condi- 
tions. ‘This committee is made up of representatives 
of five different regions of the United States West, 
Southwest, Middle West, Southeast, and North- 
east--each of whom is responsible for guiding the 
activities of states in her region. Each will work 
through the chairmen of the division of family rela- 
tions and child development of the state home 
economics associations. A check sheet to assist 
states in surveying a children’s center is being de- 
veloped as are criteria for evaluating these centers. 
Requests for help in planning such a project should 
be addressed to the chairman, Miss Elizabeth 8. 
Carmichael, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 


Further Plans of the Division 


A committee of the national division whose fune- 
tion is to determine the availability of courses on 
preparation for marriage and family consultation 
services in the states is at work. 

A career leaflet in child development and family 
life education is being prepared. It may be ready 
for use by vocational advisers of college freshmen of 
1948 and of high school graduates of 1949. -Ruru 
Connor, Chairman. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


The HEIB department of the American Home 
Economics Association has had a public relations 
committee at work for several years under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean 
of Swift and Company. At the June 1947 annual 
meeting of the AHEA in St. 
Louis, the HEIB executive 
board decided to attempt to 
increase greatly the scope of 
Mrs. McLean’s basic pro- 
gram. A council of leaders, 
both in the HEIB depart- 
ment and in other depart- 
ments of the AHEA, has 
been appointed with Mrs. 
Marjorie Husted of General 
Mills as director. Mrs. 
MeLean will be chairman 
of her pet project—curricu- 
lar study and assistance to 
colleges which train young 
women interested in home 
economics in business. 
Classes at Purdue Univer- 
sity under the sponsorship 
of Mrs. McLean, at Hunter 
College under Eloise Davi- 
son’s direction, and at the 
American University under 
Mrs. Eleanor Combs’ leadership are tangible results 
of Mrs. McLean’s inspiration in this type of pro- 
. fessional relations. 

The expanded program now attempts to secure 
the finest type of publicity for all departments of the 
AHEA. (See the HEIB program of work in the 
September 1947 JourNAL or Home Economics.) 

The presidents of all state home economics as- 
sociations have been asked to inform Mrs. Husted 
of projects, persons, or accomplishments about 
whom articles may be written for magazines, news- 
papers, radio, and syndicated columns. We cannot 
write about the wealth of fine work being done in 
the teaching field, in extension, high schools, and 
colleges, for example, if no one informs us. 

In addition to this attempt to make laymen 
everywhere conscious of the breadth of homemaking 
education in America we have organized committees 
within the council along the following lines: contacts 
with leaders in education, contacts with colleges and 
universities not now giving home economics courses, 
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expanding home economics in high schools, expand- 
ing home economics in colleges and universities, sta- 
tistics on actual values of home economics training, 
contacts with club groups of men and women 
throughout the country, leaflets for ‘‘teen-agers,”’ 
leaflets for parents, home economics nomencla- 
ture, speakers bureaus, junior writers, and visual 


aids. 


Gladser- Mitchell Studios 


Essie L. Elliott 


Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman and Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond have both accepted places on the public 
relations council. HEIB’s are honored to have 
their approval of this plan. 

The council’s plan promises to develop into a 
five- or ten-year program. The 18,000 members of 
the AHEA are urged to help make home economics 
a name that is understood by every citizen. With 
help from every member this can be accomplished. 

In addition to this particularly ambitious pro- 
gram, the HEIB department continues to further its 
special interests through committees reported on 
more fully in the April 1946 Journai or Home 
Economics. These committees are: distributive 
education, equipment, foods and nutrition, textiles, 
vocational guidance, Permanent Headquarters Fund, 
and home safety. 

The HEIB department now has 1,200 members in 
25 branches or groups, with three more states in 
the process of organizing. L. E.iiorr, Chair- 
man. 
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FROM AHEA 


Representatives 


SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES 


Bess EpWARDS 


Miss Edwards, president of the Texas Home Economics 
Association and a district agent of the Texas Extension 
Service, was AHEA’s representative at the School Food 
Service Association meeting in Dallas. 

“Health education through food service’’ was the 
theme of the first conference of the School Food 
Service Association, which was held in Dallas, Texas, 
from November 13 to 15. Representatives from 44 
states and Canada attended. 

This organization of 709 members was formed in 
October 1946, with the merger of the Food Service 
Directors’ Conference and the National School Cafe- 
teria Association. According to the president, 
Constance C. Hart, director of school lunchrooms in 
Rochester, New York, the purpose of the Association 
is to encourage the expansion and educational use of 
food services and related activities for the improve- 
ment of community and national health and to de- 
velop and maintain high standards for food services. 

Terming the public lunchroom one of the greatest 
laboratories for the teaching of health, nutrition, 
food selection, and social development, Mrs. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, professor of home economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, called for 
increased support of the school feeding program by 
citizens as well as by state and national legislative 
bodies. 

“How do you get children to buy milk in compe- 
tition with soft drinks?” one lunchroom director 
asked. The group applauded when Constance Hart 
replied, ‘There is no place for soft drinks in the 
lunchroom.” 

After trips which took the group to Dallas school 
lunchrooms, to Southern Methodist University, and 
to a number of commercial restaurants, a panel dis- 
cussion on kitchen layouts was led by Betsy W. 
Curtis, supervisor of the Cincinnati school lunch- 
rooms. R. L. Johns, professor of school adminis- 
tration at the University of Florida, discussed ‘*Fi- 
nancing the School Lunch Program.” 

The 1948 meeting of the School Food Service Asso- 
ciation will be held in Detroit, Michigan. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
ELIzABETH LEE VINCENT 


Dr. Vincent, dean of the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, reports on the 
conference of the National Council on Family Relations 
held in New York City in November. 


The scope of the conference impressed me most. 
I mean not only the extent of the territory repre- 
sented and the varied nature of present-day family 
life programs but also the contributions which are 
being made by such professional groups as lawyers, 
physicians, ministers and priests, and social workers, 
in addition to sociologists, psychologists, and home 
economists. For example, the lawyers were inter- 
ested in better marriage and divorce laws and child 
protection laws and in learning to help couples not 
only to stay together but to build better marriages. 

All but three or four states were represented in the 
registrations. Michigan, Ohio, and California had 
particularly large delegations from among the states 
some distance away. 

That successful family life is prerequisite to sue- 
cessful community life and ultimately to successful 
world co-operation was a clearly stated realization 
on the part of all agencies and workers. In the pres- 
idential address, L. K. Frank pointed out that since 
the family is no longer a basic economic unit it now 
has an opportunity to become the basic unit of hu- 
man relationships. 

Mr. Frank presented the fact that in the present 
state of disorganization of political, economic, and 
personal living every agency and worker should test 
teachings and actions against facts established by 
research. Our social welfare, our religious, and our 
educational agencies should examine their practices 
and teachings with an entirely open mind. 

With a thorough re-examination of our present 
policies and practices for their effect in preserving or 
destroying the family, a national policy for our family 
life work may ultimately be stated and our goal for a 
national program set up. Dr. Frank felt that there 
were certain underlying, enduring values which could 
be brought to light and which might serve as the 
framework for policy. 

The National Conference on Family Life, to be 
‘alled in Washington, D. C., from May 6 to 8, 1948, 
may be the means of clarifying these national objec- 
tives in family life. Its stated purpose is ‘‘to find 
specific ways in which all Americans can work to- 
gether to build their lives around a family core and 
come to grips with the most important problems con- 
fronting the family today.” 
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Tell Girls Why. By Heten MeLarin’ Brack- 
WELDER. Atlanta: Turner E. Smith & Co., 1947, 
98 pp., $1.75. 

Five fundamental requisites for happiness are 
dealt with in detail in this compact volume—good 
health, security, achievement, harmony, and noble 
purpose. An itemized table of contents makes all 
material easy to find. Suggestions and questions 
follow several chapters. 

The book is arranged as a series of forums pre- 
sented by four high school postgraduate students 
with an adult. Somewhat unfortunate are an 
occasional sweeping statement, monotonous sentence 
structure, and conversation more scholarly than 
teen-agers usually carry on. 

High school teachers will find the book useful as a 
reference for themselves or for an occasional pupil 
needing special help. It is also suitable for high 
school postgraduate or college students. -Mary 
ELoise Srone, Madison Junior High School, 
Syracuse, New York. 


A Scientific Basis for the Design of Institution 
Kitchens. By OrpHa Mart HurrMan Tuomas. 
New York: Columbia University, 1947, 75 pp., $3. 
Suitably equipped institution kitchens represent a 

sizable investment. The pieces of equipment se- 
lected and their arrangement may directly affect the 
quality of the food output and the efficiency of the 
kitchen operation. This study is a useful source of 
scientific information that would serve as a basis for 
equipment selection and arrangement. It also indi- 
cates the type of analysis necessary in making plans 
for a given food unit. 

The work requirements in a_ specific situation 
create a demand for equipment of a given type and 
size. “The development of criteria’’ is demon- 
strated here “for ascertaining the pieces of equip- 
ment needed in an institution kitchen in connection 
with the production demands placed upon that 
equipment.” The logical flow of work, making the 
most efficient use of labor, is given as the basis for 
planning the plant layout. Recognized industrial 
methods are given interpretation in terms of kitchen 
designing. 

Data for this investigation were collected during 


the normal operation of units in the Teachers College 
Food Service at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
EF. University of 
Washington. 


Modern Encyclopedia of Cooking. By Mera 
GivEN. Chicago: J. G. Ferguson & Associates, 
1947, 1698 pp., $10. 

Miss Given and eight assistants spent more than 
two years in compiling the information contained in 
this 2-volume encyclopedia. 

The presentation begins with nutrition information 
and meal planning, follows through the usual classi- 
fication of recipes, includes table service, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on furnishing and arranging 
the kitchen. The sections on game cookery and 
garnishing are exceptionally good. 

Perhaps the best section is that called Home- 
maker’s Handbook. In this, Miss Given covers the 
buying of fruits, vegetables, staples, and canned 
goods; the care of food in the home; and measures 
and equivalents of common foods. Concise tables 
of this information have been made and_ should 
prove very useful in food, meal planning, and con- 
sumer classes and to the homemaker. 

Daily meal plans for an entire year, though not 
low cost, are interesting and would provide both 
students and homemakers with many ideas. Sug- 
gestions are given for adapting these meal plans to 
varying family composition, shopping conditions, 
and food preservation plans. 

The book is written in a simple, straightforward 
manner. The homemaker’s creed at the beginning 
of each major section serves to inject some of the 
author’s philosophy of homemaking. Recipes and 
methods are written in clear style with generous 
illustrations of step procedures. The drawings are 
well done, but some of the photographs have been 
so reduced in size that much of the necessary detail 
is lost. 

The encyclopedia is well-indexed, contains a 
glossary of cookery terms, has no bibliography. 
References are cited throughout the text. Cross 
references are generously used.--Frances M. 
Herter, Jowa State College. 


Let’s Cook It Right. By Apetiun Davis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947, 626 pp., $3. 
Written in a clear, conversational style, this book 

presents discussions of different classes of foods and 

their place in family meals. Each basic recipe gives 
complete directions. Ingredients and amounts 
needed are printed in bold-faced type and are not 
listed separately. Variations are suggested for each 
recipe. The use of whole-wheat flour, wheat germ, 
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dry milk powder, and yogurt, as well as many more 
herbs than are usually found in American kitchens, 
is stressed. The impression is given that the author 
has tried out all the recipes. 

The book is written for the homemaker and could 
be a source of inspiration to the cook in search of 
variety in the menu. Food and nutrition specialists 
may be disturbed by the author’s interpretation of 
some of the recent research reports. Only in rare 
instances does she give the source of her information. 

AuiceE M. Briantr, New York State College of 


Home Economics. 


Sour Cream Cookery. By Barsara Brown. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 1947, 
250 pp., $2.50. 

This book was written in response to frequent 
appeals for sour cream recipes. Cleverly compiled, 
it includes the three most prevalent and widely used 
sour or lactic acid milks. 

The book should receive a warm welcome from 
home economists and thrifty homemakers. It 
contains recipes for zestful soups, for a delicate 
marinating agent for meats, for well-blended garden 
and fruit salads, and for desserts and tender, fine- 
textured cakes. 

Clearly written and printed in an easy-to-read 
style, the book contains an index, a chapter devoted 
to “general rules” for the use of sour milks, and a few 
suggestive ideas which precede each chapter. 
SistreR Mary Louise, St. Joseph's Academy. 


Nutrition and the Public Health, A Study Guide. 
By Apevia M. Beeuwkes and Jonn J. HANLon. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Overbeck Company, 1947, 
120 pp., 82.50. 

Planned for public health workers other than 
nutritionists, this book is a nontechnical survey of 
the pertinent facts from the field of nutrition and 
related subjects. It is concise and organized so 
that it can be used profitably as an outline for an 
inservice training program in a public health agency. 
Sections are included on the science of nutrition, 
nutrition in a public health program, and nutrition 
in an educational program. Each subject is dealt 
with so briefly that, unless used with other sources 
of information, it could provide the student with 
only a cursory knowledge of nutrition. A good 
bibliography is included for this purpose and required 
readings are specified. Bibliographies of supple- 


mentary materials, publications for classroom use, 
and selected films will prove particularly useful. 
Louise Mosonnier, [/linois Institute of Technology. 
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Color and Line in Dress. By Hempsrean. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 333 pp., 
$4. 

The purpose of the book, according to the author, 
is to train the critical eye in the intelligent choosing 
of wearing apparel and to emphasize that true 
poise and beauty result from unselfconsciousness 
born of self-confidence. To these ends are included 
extensive studies that have been made of various 
types of hair, eves, complexions, faces, personalities, 
figures, and figure faults and how to correct them. 
The book seems to be a thorough and complete treat- 
ment of dressing becomingly, of achieving an at- 
tractive personal appearance for any occasion and 
at every age. It embodies a wealth of information 
intended to enable one to evaluate, select, and wear 
clothes that will enhance one’s best features and 
minimize those which are less good.—_-BrEss STEELE, 
University of Nebraska, 


Far Eastern Cookery. By Exinor Burr. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1947, 349 pp., $3. 
This book makes a worth-while contribution to the 

field of foreign cookery. 

It is somewhat more than a recipe book. There 
is a section devoted to each country which includes a 
brief discussion of the characteristic foods for that 
country. Typical menus are described. With 
recipes given for soups, fish, main dishes, salads, 
desserts, and beverages, a meal characteristic of any 
of the countries discussed would be comparatively 
easy to plan. 

Miss Burt has been careful to choose recipes that 
are, for the most part, adapted to ingredients 
available in American markets. A table of sub- 
stitutes or equivalents for foods sometimes difficult 
to obtain and a glossary of unfamiliar food terms are 
included.-N1na BrowninG, Kansas State College. 


Source Materials for Teaching Clothing and Textiles. 
By Division of Sewing, Board of Education of the 
City of New York. Brooklyn 2, N.Y. Publica- 
tions Division, Office of the Superintendent of 
Schools, 110 Livingston Street, 1947, 177 pp., $1. 
This publication, prepared in outline form, 

provides useful source material for the teacher of 

high school clothing classes. The procedures and 
activities presented are not particularly appealing to 
adolescent girls. The content is outlined in a logical 
way but is too technical in places for high school 
students with the exception of those in vocational 
schools.-ANN M. Krost, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 
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Suggestions about playthings children can help 
make are incorporated in a booklet entitled ‘Toys 
for Home and School,” published by the Progress 
Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 
Based on information from the U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau, the booklet includes chapters on blocks and 
building materials; gourds; things to pull; things to 
string; drawing, painting, writing; cutting and past- 
ing; weaving and braiding; dolls and doll houses; and 
sand, gravel, pebbles. Price $1. 


“So you’re going to build a playroom!” Architect 
Joseph Aronson, under the auspices of the American 
Toy Institute, has designed a series of interesting and 
unusual plans for making the most of playroom 
space. Novel features include raised play areas, a 
two-way staircase on which a slide can be installed, 
multi-shaped storage facilities for more than 100 
toys, and a new kind of fold-away table for a model 
railroad. Maximum play opportunities are pro- 
vided, while toys are stored in a limited space. A 
model of this playroom, incorporating these ideas, is 
being exhibited at the Institute, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


How to plan a new home to meet present and fu- 
ture needs is discussed and described in a recently 
issued 32-page booklet by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Developed especially for veterans 
and families with moderate incomes, this booklet 
shows six schemes for “houses that grow,” each a 
complete unit at all stages. ‘Planning the Ex- 
pansible House’ may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 20 cents. 


Six new farmhouses, planned for rural living, have 
been designed by agricultural engineers, architects, 
and home economists of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the extension serv- 
ices and agricultural engineering departments of the 
state agricultural colleges in the Northeast. The 
plans, shown in Information Series No. 80, are de- 
signed to meet special needs of the farm and feature 
compact design, handy entrances, good traffic circu- 
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lation, liberal closet and storage space, and conven- 
ient work centers. Work drawings may be 
obtained through the extension agricultural engineer 
at many of the state agricultural colleges. Orders 
may be placed through county agricultural or home 
demonstration agents. Where the extension engi- 
neer cannot furnish the plans, inquiries may be 
directed to the Division of Farm Buildings and Rural 
Housing, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Maryland, where they will be referred to the 
nearest state handling the requested plan. 


A serviceability study comparing an all-cotton 
chambray with a chambray of cotton warp and 
viscose rayon filling has been prepared by Pauline 
kX. Keeney and Henrietta M. Thompson of the School 
of Home Economics, University of Alabama, and 
Ann Watson, a graduate student. Fabrics were 
selected from a textile mill manufacturing cham- 
brays. Twelve blouses were made and given tests. 
The serviceability of these blouses, made from both 
kinds of material, was studied for a period of seven 
months. Details of the study are given in Bulletin 
No. 11, issued by the University of Alabama in June 
1947. 


Round-the-house work clothes, which meet tests 
of comfort, convenience, safety, durability, and be- 
comingness, have been designed in the clothing 
laboratories of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. Four house dresses and an apron 
have been designed. The house dresses have wings 
in place of sleeves; are styled, with easy fit; and have 
pockets at hand level. The apron is so adjustable 
that it fits almost any one. These scientific work 
clothes designs are being reproduced in commercial 
patterns for home sewers. They may be identified 
by the credit line given to the Bureau. 


A teaching kit which helps promote better break- 
fasts has been developed by Elspeth Bennett, man- 
ager of the nutrition service of Ralston Company, in 
collaboration with a home economics student doing 
work for her PhD degree. The kit contains colorful 
materials for use in the classroom by teacher and 
pupils. The materials were evaluated by 134 class- 
room teachers before they were produced in their 
present form. The “Teaching Kit on Breakfast 
1947” may be obtained from Nutrition Service, 
Cereal Department, Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis 2. Free. 


A unique “road map”’ display of goals for nutrition 
education has been arranged by the department of 
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nutrition of the Harvard School of Public Health. 
The goals progress from early elementary through 
high school and emphasize that nutrition education 
should be based on grade needs. This illustrated 
folder, ‘““Goals—-for Nutrition Education,” may be 
obtained from the Harvard School of Public Health, 
695 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15. Price 15 cents 
ach or $10 per hundred. 


A positive force in leavening public health through- 
out the world is the goal of the international health 
division of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 1946 
annual report of the division deals not only with its 
traditional program, which emphasizes research on 
vellow fever, malaria, influenza, typhus, but also 
includes information on the operation of health pro- 
grams as well as the underlying philosophies of health 
insurance systems. The report is available from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, New 
York, New York. Free. 


A bibliography of recent literature on the physiol- 
ogy and pathology of the newborn child is presented 
in a 217-page publication entitled “Physiology and 
Pathology of the Newborn.”’ References are given 
from original articles and from summaries of articles 
published in various journals from 1930 to 1940. 
The material was compiled by A. N. Antonov, MD, 
a professor at the State Pediatric Institute, Lenin- 
grad, USSR, during the blockade of that city in 
1941-43. This book is published by the Society for 
Research in Child Development, National Research 
Council, Washington 25, D.C. Price $2.50. 


“Dedicated to the conviction that peace will pre- 
vail when the people of the world understand each 
other,”’ a series of documentary, instructional, and 
cultural films entitled “‘Films from Britain” is being 
offered to the people of the United States. Dis- 
tributed through the British Information Services, 
they reveal a wide cross section of British life. In- 
cluded in the group are films dealing with social 
planning at home and in the colonies and films on 
world-wide problems, on industry, and on health. 
A catalog, containing a description of each film, to- 
gether with running time and price, can be ob- 
tained from the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Very attractive in its red cover is the 144-page 
directory of the HEIB department of the AHEA 
which reached the editor’s desk in December. The 
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1,244 members of the department are listed by states, 
and the classification of the home economics business 
position of each indicated. A copy may be obtained 
by writing to Mrs. Margaret K. Knapp, 30 Daniel 
Low Terrace, St. George, Staten Island, New York. 
Price, $2. 


Grants-in-aid totaling $1,510,713 for fundamental! 
research in the science of nutrition have been made 
by the Nutrition Foundation, according to a report 
issued last November by George A. Sloan, president. 
Fifty-seven universities and medical centers in the 
United States and Canada have received grants. 
The grants were made possible through subscriptions, 
totaling $3,000,000, from large and small companies 
in the food industry. Nineteen new grants were 
authorized by the board of trustees at its November 
meeting and 15 grants-in-aid were extended. 


“Footsteps to the Future,” a recruiting film de- 
signed to interest the high school girl and her parents 
in the study of home economics at the college level, 
has been produced by the Ohio State University de- 
partment of photography for the School of Home 
Economics. The film, 1,100 feet long, with a run- 
ning time of 27 minutes, is a three-part story: intro- 
duction to college life, regular classroom and labora- 
tory activities, and projection into future fields of 
specialization. Sale price of individual prints with 
reel is $30 (add $2 if a metal container is desired and 
$2 if a mailing case is desired). Several copies of the 
film are available for return postage. Purchase 
orders with checks or requests for loan should be sent 
to Public Relations Office, Administration Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Thirteen home economists, each with an interest- 
ing job, tell about their work in a 2-page spread 
developed by Bess Rowe in The Farmer. Entitled 
“Careers in ‘Home Ec’,”’ the illustrated article car- 
ries statements from young women in the fields of 
education, nutrition, advertising, dietetics, food re- 
search, dréss design, institutional management, 
HDA work, kitchen planning, editing, and foods in 
business. More than 1,000 requests for a reprint of 
this article have already been filled. One may be 
obtained from The Farmer, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
Free. 


Professional personnel, including 13 research sci- 
entists and food and container technologists, was 
added in November to the staff of the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the Armed Forces, 
Chicago. 
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Abstracts 


EDUCATION 
Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 
and Heppa 


University of Minnesota 


The community school, F. Seay. Childhood 

Educ. 21, No. 3 (Nov. 1947), pp. 126-129. 

A community school and its community are 
interdependent and provide means for teaching 
children the democratic way of life. Fundamental 
needs of children are attained only in the school 
“which works in and for and with its community.” 

Important parts of the community school’s educa- 
tional resources are the homes, farms, industries, 
institutions, and individuals. Through these sources 
ach child has the opportunity to help solve home 
problems, to learn about and participate in a variety 
of occupations, and to observe adults meeting for 
recreation, study, and group discussions. Pupils, 
teachers, administrators, and parents share in the 
work of the school and co-operate with agencies in 
the community. 

Since the organization of a community school is 
democratic, children learn that results are achieved 
through democratic procedures. As they learn to 
attack problems through group thinking, they begin 
to realize that the group may be served best by 
combined efforts of all.—H. K. 


Techniques in community service, H. R. Borrre ie. 
Junior College J. 18, No. 3 (Nov. 1947), pp. 128 
134. 

This article deals with techniques in community 
service and gives concrete suggestions for developing 
and improving participation of college students in 
community affairs. Evidences of strengths and 
weaknesses encountered in study regarding personnel 
procedures, organizational techniques, and co- 
ordination are summarized. Results indicate that 
leadership can be functionally learned through 
careful planning in a true-to-life situation.—-H. K. 


The new education: A contrast, W. A. Bristow. 
Education 68, No. 1 (Sept. 1947), pp. 39-41. 
Ways in which the new education differs from the 

old are presented with emphasis on four points. 
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New education provides for a flexible curriculum 
rather than a set course of study with a rigid standard 
of achievement. It encourages co-operative effort 
on the part of school, home, and community for the 
educational offerings in contrast to a teacher- 
dominated program limited to the four walls of the 
school. It contributes to the development of the 
child physically, intellectually, socially, spiritually, 
and emotionally instead of stressing intellectual 
growth exclusively. It recognizes the need for op- 
portunity for growth in ability to make choices and 
to abide by the results of those choices as opposed to 
book learning only.-R. R. F. 


A personality survey of a junior high school, P. \I. 
Symonps and M.SHerMAN. School Review 4,No.8 
(Nov. 1947), pp. 449-461. 

A method for making an economical personality 
survey of the total school population of 930 students 
in a junior high school is reported. Eight criteria 
are prope sed. They include tests, rating scales, 
questionnaires, and data from school records. 
Scores obtained from various criteria are translated 
into decile ratings which make it possible to see 
quickly in which decile of a class a pupil falls. 
Pupils in the first and second deciles are those who 
make poorest ratings in school. Those in the ninth 
and tenth deciles are outstanding pupils in scholar- 
ship, leadership, and social relations. The median 
decile indicates an average level of adjustment. A 
method for computing differences between promise 
and fulfillment is indicated. 

The survey should be of value to guidance per- 
sonnel in a school because it indicates pupils who are 
outstanding and these who are making the poorest 
record and adjustment..H. K. 


Individual guidance: program for the faculty, H. J. 
ManwoneEy. Clearing House 22, No. 2 (Oct. 1947), 
pp. 126-129 
Significant needs of youth are not being met today, 

since about 50 per cent of the young people in 
secondary schools drop out of school before gradua 
tion. Differences in intelligence, aptitude, ability, 
and divergent social and economic levels foster 
innumerable problems which interfere with the 
process of learning and living. 

Responsibility for recognizing and meeting special 
needs of each student must be shared by the entire 
school staff. Each teacher can, and should, make 
an effective contribution to the development of 
pupils by helping them solve noninstructional prob- 
lems, assume some responsibility for counseling, and 
contribute appropriate information concerning pupils 
to the cumulative record.—H. K. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by A. ROLLINS 

and ANN M. AITKIN 

New York Siate College of Home Keconomics 
Cornell University 


Principles of kitchen layout, A. W. Dana. Jot! 
Management 52, No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 71-73-+-. 
Certain principles of layout for institutional 

kitchens deseribed in this article may be applied in 

planning family kitchens as follows: (1) adequate 
worktable space (at least 4 linear feet for each 
employee concerned with preparation); (2) reason- 
ably close proximity of worktable space to cooking 
equipment (portable tables possibility); (3) 
adequate working aisle space and clearly defined 
main traffic aisles; and (4) equipment that is 
advantageously located and arranged for its most 
important use. Emphasis is laid on analysis of 
specific requirements of each situation if one wishes 
to increase output and reduce friction through 

kitchen planning. A. M. A. 

Resources for financing industry in the South, 
J.B. MeFerrix. Southern Economic J. 14, No.1 
(July 1947), pp. 46-61. 

Among factors bearing on development of southern 
industry is the availability of funds within the 
South for financing a major industrial expansion. 
While financial resources of a region do increase with 
increases of real wealth and income, the existence of 
financial resources facilitates a region’s industrial 
growth, 

Commercial banks are the most important source 
of short-term funds. As of June 30, 1945, the South 
had 19 per cent of the banks, 10.6 per cent of the 
bank assets, and 8.86 per cent of the bank capital of 
the United States. As a comparison 21.7 per cent 
of the population was in the South. 

Three important sources of long-term funds are 
life insurance companies, investment banking chan- 
nels, and earnings reinvested by businesses. South- 
ern life insurance companies had 2.9 per cent of the 
country’s total life insurance assets, but life in- 
surance companies had 11.5 per cent of their in- 
vestments in the South. Of all the investment 
banking firms holding membership in the Investment 
Bankers Association 11.3 per cent were located in 
the South. The corporations of the region offered 
7.05 per cent of total new securities in the United 
States and made 7.01 per cent of corporate earnings 
of the country. 
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Growth in commercial banks is the most encourag- 
ing aspect of the situation. They are now in a 
position to support a larger volume of industrial 
production than formerly. Term loans will be 
needed to give industry a chance to repay out of 
earnings. Governmental institutions will probably 
provide aid for small businesses. But medium- 
sized corporations have little hope for obtaining 
much long-term capital with existing investment 
banking facilities and practices. Large southern 
corporations will and must continue to go out of the 


M. A. R. 


region for capital. 


Economics of subsidies, J. Bacuman. Tax Rev. 8, 

No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 42-46. 

Subsidy payments are economically unsound be- 
cause they discourage correction of basic maladjust- 
ments. The higher price received encourages pro- 
liquidation and 
Beneficiaries become 


ducers to delay discourages 
consumption of that produet. 
adjusted to subsidies and build up a case for their 
retention. Like tariffs, they keep the economy from 
gaining benefits of specialization, thus reducing the 


A. M.A. 


level of living of the entire nation. 


The new American market: No. 7, the Southeast. 

Bus. Week 947 (Oct. 25, 1947), pp. 73-80. 

Ten years ago the Southeast was frequently re- 
ferred to as America’s No. 1 economic problem. 
During and since the war, the economic position of 
the South has improved. 
increased over 150 per cent from $305 in 1939 to 
$789 in 1946. The average for the U.S. 1s $1,162. 
Reasons for this increase include: use of the region 


Income per capita has 


by the government for training troops; large migra- 
tions from the region ; tightening of the labor market ; 
lifting of wages; and the increase and expansion of 
industrial plants because of the war and their post- 
war conversion. Reprints of the seven regional 
studies may be obtained for a small charge. 


M. A. R. 


Produce wastage, |). R. Srokes. Mod. Pacl-aging 

21, No. 2 (Oct. 1947), pp. 120-124, 200+. 

The average rate of loss in retailing fresh fruits and 
vegetables as measured in a survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in self-service, 
nonrefrigerated food stores was 6.9 per cent of the 
retail value of the produce handled. Persimmons, 
blackberries, strawberries, Brussels sprouts, and Lima 
beans had the highest average rates of loss—more 
than 20 per cent. Many of these were relatively 
unimportant in the total sales of the stores. From 
an average dollar-loss point of view, bananas, 
oranges, and lettuce ranked highest. 
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When a study was made of stores using open-faced 
refrigerated cases, the waste losses were found to be 
only 2.7 per cent of retail value. However, since the 
personnel, the customers, and the quality of produce 
delivered varied between the refrigerated and non- 
refrigerated stores, not all the difference can be 
attributed to the refrigerated cases. 

Since the initial cost and operation of cases would 
be about 1.5 to 2 per cent of the retail value of 
produce, savings above this percentage should permit 
a saving in distribution costs.—M. A. R. 


Consumer credit untied. Bus. Wk. 947 (Oct. 25, 

1947), pp. 21-22. 

A report on Regulation ‘‘W,”’ scheduled to become 
a dead letter on November 1, 1947. This would per- 
mit retailers to give whatever instalment terms they 
want. Apparently they intend to relax their terms 
a little at first but not much. How long it will be 
until terms become very lax depends upon the 
way retail sales in general hold up and how much 
competition conservative operators get from inde- 
pendents who use credit as a big selling point. Con- 
sumer credit is almost certain to have a phenomenal 
growth during the next year because the main factor 
in holding down its growth has been the shortage of 
durable consumer goods.—M. A. R. 


Bagged oranges. od. Packaging 21, No. 2 (Oct. 

1947), pp. 108-111. 

Bagged oranges have sales advantage. The 
housewife buys more this way than if the fruit is 
offered loose. Sales of smaller fruit are also better. 
However, the big question is whether the bagging 
should be done by packer or by retailer. The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange (Sunkist) is reluctant 
to go into the mesh-bag packaging as it fears that the 
fruit may be damaged in transit and that the sale of 
poor fruit under the brand name of Sunkist would be 
disastrous. Also small fruit, not a currently profit- 
able item with Sunkist, is the size usually bagged. 
This company is now urging wholesalers and retailers 
to do the bagging.—M. A. R. 


The effect of public policy on personal income distri- 
bution in Canada, L. M. Reap. Public Affairs 
(a Canadian quarterly) 10, No. 3 (June 1947), 
pp. 179-184. 

When the 1936-38, the 1942, and the 1946 income 
tax rates were applied to the 1942 distribution of 
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income recipients, the relative share of those re- 
ceiving less than $1,000 was increased by 2, 5, and 10 
per cent, respectively. Relative share going to those 
with incomes of over $5,000 was decreased by 
approximately 8, 14, and 27 per cent. The highly 
progressive nature of the income tax tended to re- 
duce saving to a high degree. 

Other public measures having an effect on income 
distribution are: indirect taxes; subsidies; transfer 
payments both to pay interest on the national debt 
and to provide family allowances, old age pensions, 
and the like; corporate taxes and other taxes on 
property returns. 

The author makes the point that an inflationary 
boom does more than any other measure to change 
the distribution of incomes. Entrepreneurs, property 
owners, and workers who would otherwise not be 
employed receive a more than proportional increase ; 
the middle group of established wage and salary 
workers receive a disproportionate decrease. 


M.A. R. 


Food and population in Asia. Economist 153, No. 

5432 (Oct. 4, 1947), pp. 548-549. 

The total quantity of food produced in Asia, east 
of Indus, and south of Amur has diminished; the 
momentum of population increase continues except 
as subject to ‘‘adjustments’’ by famine, disease, and 
violent death. The first two “adjustments”’ are of 
local concern except for humanitarian feelings, but 
warfare and disorder tend to involve other nations. 
Many parts of Asia have now reached the second of 
three stages of population development observed 
almost universally in Europe. In the first, both the 
birth and death rates are high with little increase in 
population. In the second, the birth rate accom- 
panying industrialization remains high; but the 
death rate falls, resulting in a substantial increase in 
population. In the third stage the death rate re- 
mains low, but the birth rate falls. The second 
stage in Europe was due to (1) an increase in food 
supply because of better methods and _ increased 
transport; (2) advances in medicine and sanitation ; 
(3) improvement in public order and international 
and political stability ; and (4) outlets for emigration. 
In Asia the first three factors have been a result of 
control by western nations or deliberate national 
westernization. The effect has been that many of 
these countries have become dependent on imported 
food, which will result in considerable difficulty if 
the conditions that brought it about do not con- 
tinue.—M. A. R. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS 
AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by GerrrupE CHrrreENDEN 
lowa Slate College 


The development of uniform and specific measures 
for the organization of child behavior in the home, 
M. J. Freeman. J. Clin. Psychol. 3, No.3 (July 
1947), pp. 230-246. 

Weaknesses of present methods for helping parents 
deal with children are pointed out. Parents are told 
what not to do, but positive information as to what 
to do to help children is lacking. The author has 
worked out these measures for the clinical psychologist 
and parent: (1) a psychological analysis of the 
parent or parents to determine personality structure, 
to detect areas of behavior which indicate emotional 
maladjustment, and to re-educate to bring about a 
healthier emotional state; (2) a series of discussions 
to help parents understand needs of young children 
and principles of mental hygiene which must be 
applied in dealing with them; (3) a series of dis- 
cussions to help parents understand how young 
children learn; and (4) use of a “home-control’”’ room 
to which children may be sent when they need to 


change their behavior. 


The development of handedness, \. Geseii and 
L. B. Ames. J. Genetic Psychol. 70, Second half 
(June 1947), pp. 155-175. 

Detailed analyses of camera records of manual 
responses of a small group of normal children be- 
tween 16 weeks and 10 vears reveal that handedness 
shifts markedly, particularly during the first year of 
age. 

In general, this sequence in use of hands is noted: 
predominant use of the hand which later proves to be 
the nondominant hand; next both hands are used 
equally often ; then the dominant hand is used almost 
solely ; next there is a shift back to bilaterality ; and 
finally a return to increasing use of the dominant 
hand. 

At 14 years there is a period of marked bilaterality, 
followed by clear-cut use of the dominant hand at 
two years. Bilaterality occurs again at 2} to 3} 
years. From four years on, infrequent periods of 
the use of the nondominant hand or of both hands 
occur, but dominance is fairly well established. 


Attitude relationships of youth, their parents and 
their teachers, H. RemMers and N. 
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J. Soc. Psychol. 26, First half (Aug. 1947), pp. 

61-07. 

This investigation was made to ascertain: (1) how 
youths’ attitudes are related to parental attitudes, 
and (2) how youths’ attitudes are related to teachers’ 
attitudes. The Purdue Opinion Poll for Young 
People No. 7 was administered to pupils in 10 senior 
high schools in rural Indiana and Illinois and to their 
parents and teachers. Results indicate a high posi- 
tive correlation among members of the same family 
with respect to attitudes measured in the study. 

The following correlation coefficients were ob- 
tained on political party preference: mothers versus 
sons+0.94; mothers versus daughters+0.91; moth- 
ers versus fathers+0.89; fathers versus sons+0.94; 
fathers versus daughters+0.93. In general, par- 
ents tend to agree more closely with each other and 
children with each other than do parents and 
children. Older children tend to be less like their 
parents in attitude patterns than are younger 
children. Data suggest more similarity in attitudes 
of parents and children than of teachers and children 
or of teachers and parents. 


The infant’s reaction to his mirror image, A. Grese.. 
and L. B. Ames. J. Genetic Psychol. 70, Second 
half (June 1947), pp. 141-154. 

Camera records of the behavior of a small group of 
infants to their reflections in a mirror were available 
at 12 lunar-month intervals from 16 through 60 
weeks of age. Sixty behavior items were recorded. 
Typical sequence of mirror image behavior follows: 
At sixteen weeks, reactions are largely limited to 
eyes. Then arms, hands, feet, fingers, toes, and 
tongue become active at the sight of the image and 
participate in responses. Area of regard expands 
from a narrow one of the face to regard of the whole 
body image and the reflected surroundings. Toward 
the end of the first year there is increasing per- 
Noticeable in the 
records are regressions in behavior. 


ception of depth and distance. 


Jealousy in children, H. Voutmer. Am. J. Ortho- 
psychiatry 16, No. 4 (Oct. 1946), pp. 660-671. 
Jealousy is a normal response in children based 

upon a child’s possessive love for his mother. It is 

charged with tension and usually discharges itself 
into a variety of reactions. Extreme jealousy can 
be prevented by: proper planning and precaution. 

A jealous child needs help to know his values as 

well as his limitations so that he feels loved and 

worthy of being loved. 


| 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mina Lams and CLara McPHERSON 


Texas Technological College 


New fresh-fruit spreads preserved by freezing, 
G. Jounson and M. M. Boaes. Food Ind. 19, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1947), pp. 80-83, 201+. 

Two new gelled fruit products, which retain to a 
high degree the fresh flavor, aroma, and natural 
color of the ripe fruit, are described. Products are 
prepared with fresh or frozen fruit juice or puree, 
sugar, and pectin. Any fruit with a pH of approxi- 
mately 3.0, or which can be adjusted to that pH by 
addition of fruit acid, can be used. <A rapid-set 
citrus pectin is used, and soluble solids are increased 
by the addition of sugar. 

High retention of fresh flavor is accomplished by 
preparing and allowing products to gel at room 
temperature and by preserving them at a tempera- 
ture of O°F, or lower. They have a soluble solids 
content somewhat lower than that of jellies and jams. 

C. MeP. 


Pasteurizing with ultraviolet gives low bacteria 
count milk, NicHotson. Food Ind. 19, No. 11 
(Nov. 1947), pp. 84-85, 204+. 

An apparatus for pasteurizing milk with ultra- 
violet rays capable of reducing the bacterial count to 
2,500 per cc, is described. Special equipment can be 
attached to the apparatus which permits milk to be 
cooled by water as it is sterilized. 

Samples of raw, batch pasteurized, and ultraviolet 
treated milk were compared for taste. The ultra- 
violet treated was always selected as the best tast- 
ing—thought to be due to the elimination of bacteria 
that develop stable odors and flavors, leaving the 
milk sweet as it should be. 

This method will place the milk in the bottles as it 
is pasteurized without a holdover for cooling and 
without pumping. It will eliminate contamination 
from air-borne bacteria after pasteurization, except 
accidentally from bottle caps. In addition to 
pasteurizing milk, the equipment should be valuable 
for sterilizing water and fruit juices.—C. McP. 


Wheat in eastern dress, McGraw Hitt Wortp 
News Feature. Food Ind. 19, No. 11 (Nov. 
1947), pp. 71, 204. 

Rycena, developed during the war to pinch-hit for 
rice in the feeding of Australian Asiatic allies, is 
somewhat similar to an Armenian precooked wheat 
product. To produce Rycena, wheat of preferably 
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low gluten content is hydrolyzed at 180°, destroying 
the active physical properties of the gluten in the 
endosperm of the grain. Food value of the gluten is 
notimpaired. It is claimed that the process enhances 
the palatability of the product. In a subsequent 
mechanical phase of the process, hydrolyzed wheat is 
stripped of part of the bran layers, and both ends of 
the grain are removed. However, 64 per cent of the 
thiamine is retained. 

Finished Rycena grain more closely resembles a 
barley corn than a grain of rice but gives one-third 
more bulk per volume of dry grain because of its 
greater water absorption. —C. MeP. 


How wrappers influence quality of frozen meats, 
D.C.MecCoy. Food Ind. 19, No. LL (Nov. 1947), 
pp. 86-87, 202+. 

Many complaints about frozen meat of poor 
quality have been traced directly to poor wrapping 
materials, improper application of good materials, 
or a combination of both. Three major reasons for 
proper packaging and wrapping are: (1) to maintain 
quality; (2) to maintain sanitary conditions; and 
(3) to assure convenience. Quality is maintained 
by minimizing dehydration, oxidation, and other 
changes with the use of a good moisture-proof, vapor- 
proof wrapper, which retains flavor and keeps foreign 
odors out of the package. Moisture-vapor control is 
important to handlers and users of frozen foods 
because of food preservation and protection of insu- 
lation in refrigerated rooms. 

The wrapper must be properly applied so that it 
will cling to the surface of the meat and prevent air 
pockets. Boning reduces storage space, damage to 
wrappers, and the cost of packaging. 

Proper Wrapping prevents contamination and leak- 
age of juices. For convenience, frozen foods must 
be packaged in quantities suitable for family serving. 
Frozen foods will not freeze together in a solid piece 


if properly packaged.—C. 


Thiamine distribution in wheat, rye, barley, and 
oats, L. H. and K. Puuruta. Cereal 
Chem. 24, No. 5 (Sept. 1947), pp. 337-345. 
Distribution of thiamine in wheat, rye, barley, and 

hulled oats kernels was compared by assaying the 

material successively removed from these grains 
with an emery scouring machine. The major portion 
of the thiamine occurs in or near the germ in rye, 
barley, and wheat kernels. It is more evenly 
distributed throughout the oat kernel. Only small 
quantities of thiamine were found in the hulls of 
the oats.—-M. L. 
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HOUSING 
Contributed by Avis 


Mt. Rainier, Maryland 


Batten up your house for comfort, L.. Cuiprrs. 
Bus. of Farming 6, No. 7 (Oct. 1947), pp. 12-13. 
Substantial savings in fuel costs and increased 

comfort result when farmhouses are weatherproofed 
and insulated, tests made by the USDA show. In 1] 
Wisconsin farmhouses, indoor wintertime tempera- 
tures often changed from 10° to 20° within a two- 
hour period, and ceilings might be 20° warmer than 
floors, which usually were cold. These fluctuations 
were not so great in houses with full basements and 
tightly fitted doors and windows. After the houses 
were weatherstripped and insulated, tests showed 
that walls were as much as 17° warmer and indoor 
temperatures were higher, without increased fuel 
costs. 

Winter temperatures in five Georgia houses 
averaged 15° below the minimum comfort level, an 
average lower than that of Wisconsin farmhouses. 
Poor methods of heating and infiltration of air 
through walls, floors, and ceilings were blamed for 
the uncomfortable temperatures. In specially built 
test houses, caulking to approximate the application 
of building paper and weatherstripping proved 
effective. Curtain walls around foundation piers 
resulted in a 30 per cent saving in fuel consumption. 

All construction should be tightened ; all doors and 
windows in poor condition should be replaced and 
refitted; and the house should be insulated. 


Let’s have ourselves a housing industry, |Ip1- 
ToRIAL.| Fortune 36, No. 3 (Sept. 1947), pp. 244. 
Warning that no one ever proposes public owner- 

ship of an efficiently run, up-and-coming industry, 

dissatisfaction is expressed with the housing industry 
as it now stands. The industry is charged with 
complacency and a “pipsqueak”’ scale of operations. 

Efficient building can be accomplished only on a 

large, heavily capitalized scale. 

Increased government action is seen as a partial 
solution to difficulties. The Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Act is considered an excellent measure, since it im- 
proves insurance and mortgage financing aspects of 
existing government measures, provides subsidies 
for slum clearance and public housing, and provides 


for research in housing construction. However, it is 


not a panacea for all the industry’s ills. 
Government action is suggested to protect and 
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encourage the inventor of radically new building 
methods. A five-year experiment, financed by $50,- 
000,000 in Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds is proposed. Loans would be made to builders 
with good reputation and good ideas who lack suffi- 


cient capital to go ahead with their plans. 


The average house. Architectural Forum 87, No. 5 

(Nov. 1947), p. 16. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that the 
single family, nonfarm house built this fall cost 
$6,000 to construct. This is about $350 more than 
in 1945, $2,000 more than in 1940. 

To afford an $8,000 house, a man should be 
making $60 a week. The average house, therefore, 
is out of step with its market. The Veteran’s 
Administration sets $7,000 as the top price that the 
majority of veterans can afford to pay, and the 
average industrial worker’s wages are about $50 


a week. 


Plastic partitions and windows. Archifectural 
Forum 87, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 121-124. 
Acrylic plastic proved its worth during the war 

when it was used on almost all types of planes. A 
group of designers has studied and reported on its 
possibilities for peacetime use in the building in- 
dustry. Recommendations have been based on the 
advantages of plastics over glass. It weighs half 
as much as glass, has a greater impact resistance, 
and does not shatter when broken. It can be cut 
easily and drilled, may be flexible or rigid, and, along 
with a high rate of light transmission, admits ultra- 
violet light. 

For residential use, acrylic plastic in clear form is 
suggested for frameless sliding windows, solarium 
windows, and skylights. Framing is not needed. 
In corrugated form the plastic is useful as opaque, 
light-transmitting, and insulating panels and as 
flexible space dividers within the house. 


All metal Italian pre-fab. Architectural Forum 87, 

No. 5 (Nov. 1947), pp. 56-57. 

The ABC house made in Turin, Italy, is com- 
parable to its American counterparts. Made up of 
three types of modular panels, the parts are inter- 
changeable so that the house can be expanded or 
contracted as needed. Windows are similiar to bus 
windows and slide horizontally. Light-gauge sheet 
metal has been used throughout. Panels have been 
strengthened to their greatest load-bearing capacity 
by corrugating and bending. Wall panels can be 


insulated to give a high thermal resistance. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Contributed by E. Horn 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Frozen dough and frozen baked products, Part 1, 
W.E. Broec. Bakers’ Helper 88, No. 1011 (Oct. 
4, 1947), pp. 72, 74. 

Frozen baked products must be accepted as part 
of American life. High costs in production and 
distribution, careless business principles of some 
processors, and shortages of equipment delay accept- 
ance. A large variety of baked goods are adaptable 
for freezing. Pies and rolls are particularly 
popular. 

Freezing does not improve the quality of many 
baked goods, however. It may even reduce it. 
Selection of the correct recipe and ingredients is 
important. : 


Frozen dough and frozen baked products, Part 2, 
W. E. Brora. Bakers’ Helper 88, No. 1012 (Oct. 
18, 1947), pp. 47, 108+. 

To avoid moisture loss in freezing, products may 
be saturated with water, glazed, and/or wrapped in 
moisture-proof containers. Sugar sirup, carbon 
dioxide, or a cultured butter flavor act as preserva- 
tives and quality improvers. 


Russia plans to eat, [Eprrori1at]. Food Ind. 19, 

No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 73-75. 

Russia has increased plantings of 400,000 acres 
over last year with prospects of bumper crops. 
Food preservation methods are being improved and 
extended. A new technique in refining beet sugar 
has been developed. This eliminates treacle as a 
by-product, extracts more sugar from the juice, and 
furnishes mineral fertilizers as a by-product. Sci- 
entists have set up a new method of dehydrating 
milk. 

Extraction of fats and freezing of fruits and vege- 
tables are in full swing. The canning industry in 
Russia has been hindered by the wartime damage to 
crop areas and by shortages of tin cans and glass 
jars. 


Herbs in quantity cookery, A. Easton. Modern 

Hosp. 69, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 104-106. 

Herbs are seasoning agents used sparingly to en- 
hance flavor. They may be sprinkled on foods 
before serving, cooked with foods, or added to 
vinegars. Fine herbs add subtle touches to egg 
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dishes and sauces. Robust herbs add more definite 
flavors. Quantity cooks need interest, imagination, 
and a desire to experiment with such seasonings. 


Many uses for monosodium glutamate, S. James. 
Restaurant Mgt. 61, No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 77, 78+. 
Monosodium glutamate, made from plants with 

high protein content, retains and intensifies delicate 
food flavors. Since it withstands high cooking 
temperatures, it may be added at any period of the 
preparation procedure. The product is used chiefly 
to intensify meat flavor in extended meat dishes. 


Round the world in a flying hotel, R. Sasor. Hotel 

Monthly 55, No. 655 (Oct. 1947), pp. 38-39-+. 

Mr. Sabor just completed a round-the-world flight. 
He believes that because of the war European and 
Asiatic hotels cannot be compared with American 
hotels. New buildings and equipment are needed 
in the Eastern Hemisphere but will not be furnished 
because of insecurity. European and Asiatic coun- 
tries discourage travel and probably will for from five 
to ten years. The Americas offer facilities for 
tourist trade. Air lines aim to offer fine food and 
accommodations by direct or contract means. 
Perhaps governments will subsidize hotels. 


The dietitian speaks, E. Perry. Modern Hosp. 69, 

No. 4 (Oct. 1947), pp. 102-103. 

Good public relations programs for hospital 
dietitians further understanding, build prestige, and 
promote recruitment of dietitians. Each dietitian, 
herself, is important. The leadership she displays, 
her performance of her job, and her contacts with the 
public are an integral part of the program. 

In addition to maintaining good personnel rela- 
tionships with employees and other departments she 
should be constantly aware of her obligation to her 
community. 


Meat help for harried menu makers, J. A. CLINne. 
Am. Restaurant 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 54 
55+. 

Because of the rising cost of meat, menu planners 
are using meat extenders. Bread and meat may be 
mixed for loaves and patties. Vegetables are used 
with meats in stews, hash, and chop suey. Fruits 
add flavor in stuffings or as meat accompaniments. 
Combinations with other foods produce croquettes, 
timbales, souffles, and meat salads. Also popular 
with patrons are macaroni, spaghetti, or noodles with 
meat sauces. 


Do the classified ads on ad page 33 interest you? 
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Vol. 40, No. 2 
NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Nerce TopHUNTER 


University of Alabama 


The thiamine and riboflavin content of whole wheat, 
nonenriched and enriched flours and of breads 
made therefrom, N. B. Guerrant and O. B. 
Farpic. J. Nutrition 34, No. 5 (Nov. 10, 1947), 
pp. 523-542. 

Comparison was made of the value of various types 
of bread and flour as sources of riboflavin and 
thiamin. The same source of wheat was used 
throughout to prepare whole-wheat flour and white 
flour. Growth rate of 450 rats in 38 experimental 
groups was used as a measure of vitamin value. 
Flours were incorporated into the basal diet to pro- 
vide 30 per cent of the calories. 

Flour enriched with riboflavin, thiamine, and 
niacin gave markedly better growth than unenriched 
flour and somewhat better growth than whole-wheat 
Riboflavin was the limiting factor in these 
diets. Similar results were obtained with breads 
made from the corresponding flours. Dark bread 
prepared from 30 per cent whole-wheat and 70 per 
cent nonenriched flour and bread made from white 
flour and 6 per cent milk solids were inferior to 
bread made from whole-wheat flour or enriched 
flour as sources of thiamine and to a lesser extent 
as sources of riboflavin. 


flour. 


Amino acids and proteins in haemoglobin formation: 
I, tryptophan, K. YesHopa and M. Damoparan. 
Biochem. J. 41, No. 3 (1947), pp. 382-388. 

Rats were rendered anaemic by injection of phenyl- 
hydrazine and fed a basal diet free from tryptophan. 
One group remained on the basal diet. Another 
group received 20 mg of the amino acid daily. Red 
blood cell counts and hemoglobin determinations 
were made every third or fourth day. Rapid re- 
generation of hemoglobin and red cells took place in 
the first 12 days in the animals receiving tryptophan. 
There was steady weight increase. Tryptophan- 
deficient animals failed to gain weight and blood 
regeneration was slow, taking about 30 days to 
return to normal. 


The corneal vascularization resulting from de- 
ficiencies of amino acids in the rat, V. P. Sypen- 
sTrICKER, W. K. Hatt, L. L. Bowes, and H. L. 
Scumipt, Jr. J. Nutrition 34, No. 5 (Nov. 1947), 
pp. 481-490. 

Young rats were fed a basal diet adequate in all 
vitamins and minerals and with an amino acid 
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mixture supplying approximately 3 times the mini- 
mum required amount of each of the indispensable 
amino acids. Experimental diets were similar ex- 
cept that they lacked one of the following amino 
acids: phenylalanine, isoleucine, leucine, arginine, 
histidine, threonine, or valine. Biomicroscopic ex- 
amination of the rats’ eyes were made 3 or 4 times 
weekly. 

All rats on the deficient diets lost weight except 
the arginine-deficient rats, which grew slowly. 
Rats devoid of valine and threonine died when early 
changes of the cornea appeared. 

Corneal vascularization appeared in all groups 
deprived of the above list of amino acids. 


Studies on carotenoid metabolism: VII, The site 
of conversion of carotene to vitamin A in the 
rat, F. H. Matson, J. W. Ment, and H. J. Deve, 
Jr. 15, No. 1 (Oct. 1947), 
pp. 65-73. 

Young rats were maintained on a vitamin A-defi- 
ficient diet until depleted of all body stores of the 
vitamin. One group received 900 micrograms of 
carotene by stomach tube and then were sacrificed 
after varying periods. Vitamin A appeared in the 
intestinal wall 13 hours after feeding carotene. In 
2? hours vitamin A was present in the liver. For 
the first four hours after feeding, values for vitamin 
A in the intestine were greater than in the liver. 

It was concluded that the conversion of carotene 
to vitamin A takes place in the intestinal wall and is 
later stored in the liver. 


Arch. Biochem. 


Studies on carotenoid metabolism: VIII, The in 
vitro conversion of carotene to vitamin A in the 
intestine of the rat, C. E. Wiese, J. W. Ment, and 
H. J. Deuel, Jr. Arch. Biochem. 15, No. 1 
(Oct. 1947), pp. 75-79. 

Intestines of vitamin-A-deficient rats were incu- 
bated for 3 hours at 37°C in Ringer-Lock solution. 
No carotene or vitamin A could be found. When 
carotene was incubated with intestine solution, 
measurable amounts of vitamin A were formed. 


The biological synthesis of radioactive adrenalin 
from phenylalanine, 8.GurM and A. M. De.ivva. 
J. Biol. Chem. 170, No. 2 (Oct. 1947), pp. 545-550. 
Phenylalanine was synthesized with radioactive 

-arbon in the side chain and fed to rats. Adrenalin 

obtained from the adrenal glands was found to be 

radioactive, showing that the amino acid had been 
converted to adrenalin. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Sur W. Frick and M. Sanps 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
D.C. Home Economics Association 


Program to meet the world’s food crisis. \. ). 

Times Mag. (Nov. 9, 1947), p. 10. 

Sir John Orr says that all nations must join in a 
long-range effort to increase production. Although 
much has been written about conditions abroad, 
people do not realize the extent of world shortages 
brought about by drought and severe weather last 
winter in Europe. Rice production in Asia is still 
only 92 per cent of the prewar level with an increase 
in population of 123 per cent. Food production will 
have to be increased by 110 per cent in the next 25 
years to offset shortages. Formerly France and 
Italy each produced nearly as much wheat as Can- 
ada. Widespread shortages of food, with the result- 
ing social and political unrest, will undermine 
foundations of governments.—S. W. F. 


The problem of reconstituted milk, G. H. Hauser, 
MD, and W.H. Kine. Am. J. Public Health 37, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 1284-1290. 

Legal, bacteriological, sanitary, chemical, nutri- 
tional, and analytical aspects of reconstituted milk 
are presented. Information from 42 states covering 
regulations governing the sale of reconstituted milk 
show great variation. It seems apparent that use of 
reconstituted milk to supplement natural milk is 
increasing in various parts of the world, as well as in 
the United States.—O. M.S. 


Report cards for restaurants, A. WiLson. Survey 

Graphic 36, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 516-518. 

St. Louis is the only large city that has solved the 
public health problem of cleanliness in restaurants. 
Since March, when the restaurant ordinance went 
into effect, every food-serving place in town has been 
plainly graded with a large blue A (which indicates 
top safety to the eating-out public); a green B 
(which means that the establishment meets a ma- 
jority of the most important conditions and practices 
that make for sanitary food preparation and serv- 
ing); or a red C (which is really a temporary permit 
to operate and tells the customer that the food is 
handled in a way so hazardous to health that the 
place will be forcibly closed unless drastic improve- 
ments are made within thirty days). The public 
takes the grades seriously. ‘Even a B can’t stay in 
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existence,”’ one owner of a chain of restaurants re- 
ported, and a 30-day © is like a smallpox sign. 
Everybody stays away.—O. M. 3. 


Health aid to Latin America, Fisupeix. 

25, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), p. 833. 

In 1942 Congress established the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs to carry out co-operative 
programs in health, sanitation, nutrition, and educa- 
tion in Latin American countries. These programs 
are now conducted by the Department of State. 
Health and sanitation programs that have been 
established in 18 Latin American republics represent 
one of the most important efforts on the part of the 
United States to improve relations and raise stand- 
ards. Most serious health problems are not tropical 
diseases but tuberculosis, malaria, and malnutrition. 
Many health centers have been built for study of 
tuberculosis, instruction in sanitation and nutrition, 
and inoculation against smallpox. Malaria has 
been eliminated by drainage of stagnant water; oil 
has been applied for larvae destruction; DDT has 
been used on houses, furniture, people, and animals. 
The problem of nutrition is approached by educa- 
tion in use of foods available. Production of better 
food is being encouraged, particularly milk. Hos- 
pitals are being established in areas where no type of 
medical service has been available. More public 
health nurses are in training. Fellowships are being 
offered for special training in public health in the 
United States.—-S. W. F. 


The evaluation of local health work, R. P. Kanpie, 
MD. Am. J. Public Health 37, No. 9 (Sept. 
1947), pp. 1143-1146. 

Evaluation is a very broad field. It means stock- 
taking of resources, personnel, and efforts. It re- 
quires an analysis of problems and of the way they 
are being met with the machinery available. It 
includes knowledge of all community efforts in the 
public health field and critical study of how well they 
are integrated or correlated. Although there are 
many devices and methods of evaluation, there seem 
to be three principal types. The first is the study 
of some type of activity report, which should be a 
current and constant process. The second is by the 
use of some type of check list, such as the evaluation 
schedule of the American Public Health Association, 
which should be used at fairly regular intervals. 
The third is the formal survey which should only be 
used to meet special and well-defined objectives. 


Each is dependent on the preceding method for 
basic data.—O. M. 8. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
Contributed by Haze, Van Ness 
The Stout Institute 


Cracknyl, M. Monrmerte. Textile Colorist & Con- 
verter 69, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 21 +. 

Carlo Coleombet, a French artist-manufacturer in 
the textile field, has recently brought out a new 
material. Made from nylon yarns, this tissue is 
very light, crease resistant, waterproof, and stain- 
proof. Even after repeated washings and ironings 
it preserves its slight wave and original texture. 


Primitive designs from the South Seas, \M. 5. 
(‘roupacke and L. 8. Spencer. Textile Colorist & 
Converter 69, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), p. 30. 
lor the past eleven hundred years Samoans have 

been making tapa cloth and decorating it with 
primitive designs of exquisite beauty. With archi- 
tectural draperies demanding good design, color, 
and finish these tapa cloths offer possibilities in 
decorative converting. Today these soft, rich tones 
are being applied to patterns printed on modern 
bleached fabrics. 


TRI angle of research, W. Textile World 

97, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), pp. 101-105+-. 

After many years of planning, organization, and 
development, the formal linking of The Textile 
Foundation, Textile Research Institute, and Prince- 
ton University has produced a well-balanced, friction- 
less research team. Extensive laboratories have 
been equipped and special instruments developed. 
The Teztile Research Journal, official organ of 
TRI, is widely recognized for its reports of textile 
research, 


Hosiery production trends. Rayon Organon 18, 

No. 9 (Sept. 1947), pp. 182-137. 

Silk played an important part in hosiery produc- 
tion before the war. In 1939, 98 per cent of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery and 38 per cent of women’s 
seamless hosiery were silk. With the introduction 
of nylon in 1940 and the scarcity of raw silk during 
the war little silk found its way into the hosiery 
industry. ven though silk imports. were resumed 
in 1946, it is estimated that the 1947 production of 
women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery will total only 4 
per cent of the 1939 output. This decline may be 
attributed to women’s preference for nylon and the 
current high price of raw silk. 

In 1946 nylon was used for 66 per cent of all 
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women’s full-fashioned hosiery. In 1947 it is 
estimated to be 80 per cent. The use of nylon has 
also increased in the seamless hosiery field. 

Although the use of rayon for women’s hosiery has 
rapidly decreased since the war, rayon seems to hold 
its position in the women’s seamless field. However, 
the present total production of women’s hosiery has 
not reached the 1939 level because of the longer 
wear life of nylon and the greater production of 
anklets. 


Modern aids to cleanliness, 0. M. MorGax. Am. 
Dyestuff Reporter 36, No. 21 (Oct. 20, 1947), 
pp. 601-608. 

Because of the difficulties encountered with soaps, 
the textile industry was the first large user of syn- 
thetic detergents and wetting agents. The new 
cleansing agents have many advantages. They are 
not precipitated by hard water, acids, alkalies, or 
salts of iron, copper, or zinc. They retain their 
cleansing action under these conditions. Early 
products used animal and vegetable fats as basic 
sources of raw material, but later petroleum was 
used. 

In the textile industry these new detergents have 
many advantages. Their function is physical with 
a minimum of chemical reactivity. (Soap curds 
used to be a great source of trouble to the dyer.) 

Many household tasks may be lightened by these 
cleansers. Since no sticky lime curds are formed in 
dishwashing, dishes may be rinsed and allowed to 
dry without wiping. They are excellent for floors 
and walls. They are advantageous for women who 
have a type of dermatitis which can be traced to use 
of household soaps. The infant ailment “diaper 
rash”? has been traced in many cases to hard water 
soap residues not rinsed from fabric. 


Textiles battle for the consumer dollar, J. Reeves. 
Textile Colorist & Converter 69, No. 10 (Oct. 1947), 
pp. 50-51+. 

The development of the cotton mills shows two 
principal peaks: one during World War I and the 
other during World War II. The demand during 
World War I was increased by the quantity of 
standard cotton cloths. In World War IT attention 
Was given to improvement of quality. Global 
conflict demanded fabrics for clothing for every 
type of climate. It gave industry a chance to test 
its fabrics by actual use in the field. Byrd Cloth, 
Mountain Cloth, Army Twill, and many others have 
found a permanent place. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 


Public Health Nursing Week. The week of April 
11 is the date of the fourth annual National Public 
Health Nursing Week being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., in co-opera- 
tion with the U. S. Public Health Service and local 
committees. 

National Conference on Family Life. May 6, 7, 
and 8, 1948, are the dates of the National Confer- 
ence on Family Life to be held at the White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s annual meeting was held in Albuquer- 
que in October. Mrs. Pearl Tireman of Albu- 
querque spoke on “Homes and Families in Bolivia,”’ 
and Fern Shepard of Clayton described her expe- 
riences as a teacher of home economics in Mexico last 
summer. Edith Woodard, extension service nu- 
tritionist, was elected president. 

State Nutrition Committee. The Committee met 
on October 25 in Albuquerque and took the follow- 
ing action concerning the food conservation program 
in the state: (1) The Committee went on record as 
stressing the importance of an adequate diet for 
people in the state with any available surplus food 
diverted to other channels for use overseas. (2) The 
Committee recommended that people with nutrition 
training be placed on the foods committees appointed 
in the state. (3) A letter was sent to the governor 
advising him that members of the Committee are 
willing to help with the Food Conservation Pro- 
gram. (4) The following printed material was com- 
piled for distribution by Committee members: a 
statement of what foods constitute an adequate diet ; 
menus and recipes of foods which will insure the 
best food possible for the amount of money ex- 
pended ; and a leaflet on food conservation. (5) The 
Committee urged use of the National Food Guide in 
carrying on nutrition work in the state. 

Highlands University. Valda Eichnoltz is the 
new head of the home economics department. 

New Mexico State Teachers College. Adelaide 
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Glaser, head of the home economics department, has 
returned after a year’s leave of absence. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Catherine Dicks, supervisor of student teachers at 
Las Cruces Union High School for seven years, was 
appointed itinerant teacher trainer on August 1, 
1947. 

The State Conference of Homemaking Teachers 
was held at State College in August. Winifred 
Hazen, family life consultant for the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education in Utah, was the con- 
ference leader. “Going Forward in Homemaking 
Education’”’ was the theme. 

Extension Service. Dosca H. Copeland, former 
specialist in parent education and child development, 
is now home agent in San Juan County. 

Harriet Fonda, former home agent in San Juan 
County, has transferred to De Bacca County to or- 
ganize a home demonstration program. She is the 
first home agent to be employed in De Bacca County. 

Travis Hughs, assistant state 4-H leader, was in- 
vited by the National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work io serve on the records-judging com- 
mittee which met in Chicago from November 10 to 
16. 

At the National 4-H Congress in Chicago, Mrs. 
W. D. Pate, 4-H club leader in Roosevelt County, 
received an award for youth leadership given by the 
home demonstration clubs of New Mexico. 

New Mexico Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. Eight leadership training conferences 
were held during the fall at which plans were made 
for the state convention in March. Plans were made 
also for State FHA Week. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. Cen/ral 
District. At the November meeting two home eco- 
nomics students, Mrs. Delicia Reddy of India and 
Ruth Zia of China, discussed the importance of home 
economics in their countries. 

Georgiana Marks, instructor in home economics 
in Canton, spoke to students of six schools of the 
offerings in home economics at Career Day spon- 
sored by the District Association members on No- 
vember 13 at the Victor Central School. Margaret 
Prentice, chairman of state supervisors of the school 
lunch program, spoke to senior food majors in Can- 
ton about job opportunities. 

District members sent five CARE packages over- 
seas. 

The possibilities in home economics were empha- 
sized at the January meeting. 

Southeastern District. Hester Jackson of the 
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Campbell Soup Company spoke at the District’s 
January meeting. Druceila Lowerie of the Textron 
Company will speak at the February meeting. 

Western District. On November 22 a bridge party 
and fashion show, of which Mrs. Harriet Hoffman 
was chairman, boosted the AHEA Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. 

On February 16 the Buffalo Dietetic Association 
and Western District members had a joint dinner 
meeting with Reba Staggs of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board as guest speaker. 

Margaret Z. Powers, radio chairman, is conducting 
competitive radio programs each month with empha- 
sis on family life. 

New York University. Clara Dodson is conduct- 
ing a clothing class for men. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo. Hazel Inger- 
soll recently received her doctor’s degree from Cor- 
nell University. 

Ithaca. Mrs. Jessie Bateman has succeeded Mrs. 
Emma Rose Elliott as city supervisor of home eco- 
nomics. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Association. A 
sectional meeting was held in Bismarck on October 
24, during the convention of the North Dakota Ed- 
ucation Association. Speakers were Mrs. Clara 
Brown Arny of the University of Minnesota, who dis- 
cussed “Unifying-a State Home Economics Pro- 
gram,’ and Marian Benson, nutrition consultant for 
General Mills, Minneapolis, who discussed “How 
Home Economists Can Contribute to Nutrition Pro- 
grams in Elementary Schools.”’ 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Five new 
members have been added to the home economics 
teaching staff this year: Alberta Hill, formerly in 
Idaho, assistant teacher trainer; Elizabeth Hull, for- 
merly in Missouri, assistant to the state supervisor of 
vocational home economics; Elvira Lindquist, 
formerly of Cornell College in Iowa, instructor in 
clothing; Mildred Schmidt, formerly at Oklahoma 
A & M College, instructor in foods; and Helen Two- 
good, instructor in related art. 

A series of 15 radio programs was prepared by 
members of the foods department and broadcast dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the “Food for Europe’”’ 
drive in November. 

Extension Service. The North Dakota Home- 
makers’ Council at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College from December 2 to 4 was attended by dele- 
gates from 52 counties. Talks were given by dele- 


gates to the meeting of the Associated Country 
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Women of the World and to the meeting of the Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Council. Committees 
of delegates discussed possible state projects for 
1948-49 and made recommendations to the counties. 

The year 1947 has been a banner one in the Home- 
makers’ Club organization with 120 new clubs 
formed, a total of 943, and membership of about 
13,300. 

Fifteen counties now employ home demonstration 
agents, and 10 counties have positions vacant be- 
‘cause of lack of personnel. 

Jane Rutherford of Richland County was named 
outstanding home demonstration agent for North 
Dakota for 1947 by the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents’ Association at its annual meeting in 
Chicago in early December. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. The organi- 
zation of the Association as completed at the fall 
meeting of the executive council now parallels that of 
the AHEA. 

Cleveland Home Economics Association. ‘World 
Neighbors” is the Association’s theme for the year. 
Dean Wilbur W. White of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity was the speaker at the Association’s October 
meeting. Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton is 
scheduled to speak later in the year. 

Kent State University. The University honored 
Bertha L. Nixon, for many years head of the home 
economics department, at the dedication of the new 
home management house which bears her name. 

Lake Erie College. Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall 
was on the campus during December as visiting pro- 
fessor of family relations. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. To help promote the 
national food conservation campaign, Alpha Alpha 
Kappa, home economics honorary organization at 
the University, began a campus drive on October 22 
to save food by eliminating waste. The campaign 
was under the direction of Shirley Richards and 
Leila Massey, the organization’s adviser. 

University of Cincinnati. The health committee, 
of which Eleanor Maclay is chairman, sponsored Bet- 
ter Breakfast Week among the students, a project 
which resulted in a study of price and food selection 
in the University’s food service department and the 
appointment of Mrs. Emily Hays Jones of the nu- 
trition department as adviser on food selection and 
diet to dormitory students. 

The Consumer Conference of Greater Cincinnati, 
sponsored by the College of Home Economics, sent 
representatives to testify for the consumer at the 
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price hearing in Cleveland and the housing hearing 
in Columbus. Members also attended the milk 
hearing and protested the increases in the price of 
milk. At a retailer-consumer meeting they urged 
merchants to discourage installment buying. 

Western Reserve University. The graduate 
course in Public Health Nutrition, offered under the 
direction of Helen A. Hunscher, includes work in the 
School of Social Science, the School of Nursing, and 
the department of home economies. Elizabeth 
Whipple, director of the Nutrition Association of 
Greater Cleveland, gives the course in Public Health 
Nutrition. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee has selected October 8 and 9 as 
the dates of the Association’s 1948 annual meeting. 

Oklahoma A & M College. Staff members and 
students of the School of Home Economics and home 
economists throughout Oklahoma observed Novem- 
ber 14 as State Home Economics Day, in keeping 
with the theme chosen to be highlighted for that day 
of American Education Week, “Enrichment of Home 
and Community Life.” A radio broadcast on the 
possibilities for students in home economics was pre- 
sented. Special displays, programs, and feature 
articles on co-operative activities were prepared by 
advanced students, who worked with the high 
schools. 

Oklahoma University. A bulletin board exhibit 
‘alling attention to leading home economists was 
arranged. Stars containing the names of leaders in 
home economics were arranged about a central star 
featuring a picture of Ellen H. Richards. 

Margaret Justin of Kansas State College spoke at 
the University on November 19 as a speaker in the 
University’s lecture series. In the afternoon the 
School of Home Economies faculty, assisted by mem- 
bers of the AAUW, gave a reception in her honor. 

Panhandle A & M College. Home eccnomics 
teachers in the Panhandle decided at a district meet- 
ing at the College to form a permanent organization 
to promote more interest in home economics and 
to better interpret it to the public. Mrs. Alta Mae 
Heard of Beaver was elected chairman, and Mrs. 
Elaine Rowan of Goodwell, secretary. The second 
meeting was held on December 6 at the College. 
Joanna Chapman, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics, was guest speaker. 

Water colors from Walter Buckingham Swan's 
“Mexican Show” were displayed at the third annual 
art display at the College. 
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Extension Service. Venie Ann McDuffie, in co- 
operation with the farm management and marketing 
specialists, has prepared for Oklahoma families mim- 
eographed information that stemmed from the Na- 
tional Outlook Conference held in Washington, D. C., 
from November 3 to 7. The state extension staff 
and county agricultural and home demonstration 
agents have had the benefit of this outlook informa- 
tion, and home demonstration agents are presenting 
it at winter meetings of home demonstration clubs 
and other groups. Special radio broadcasts and 
news articles were prepared for release during De- 
cember and January. 

A campaign on home water systems for state- 
wide emphasis in 1948 is being set up. Venie Ann 
McDuffie and C. V. Phagan have worked co-opera- 
tively with the administrative and supervisory staff 
and county personnel in planning and promoting the 
program. 

Kitchen improvement on a state-wide basis is 
being emphasized by the Negro extension agents. 
Both county agricultural and home demonstration 
agents were given training in kitchen planning and 
arrangement for new and remodeled kitchens; light- 
ing, running water, and electrical needs; storage; 
floor finishes; backgrounds and window treatment ; 
and equipment. 

Farmers Home Adminisiration. ‘The home man- 
agement program of work is in full operation. 
Guides and special forms for agsistance were de- 
veloped for use by county supervisors. Seasonal 
newsletters containing technical items of interest 
to farm families are sent to the county offices by the 
state home management staff. A series of small 
meetings of supervisors has just been completed. 
They were conducted jointly by the home manage- 
ment supervisor, district supervisor, and state farm 
ownership specialist as an in-service training project 
on farm records and what they mean and on how to 
interpret and analyze a year’s business with a farm 
family. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. ‘The 
western section of the Association scored a “‘first”’ 
when it presented at its annual meeting the report 
of the newly formed Teacher-Retailer Cooperation 
Committee, sponsored by the National Consumer 
Retailer-Council. 

“Textile Product Trends” with details of supply, 
demand, and price were discussed by experts from 
Pittsburgh department stores. Yard goods, wom- 
en’s dresses, women’s coats, children’s wear or sub- 
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teen fashions, boy’s clothes, men’s shirts, and uphol- 
stered furniture were exhibited and discussed. Alan 
A. Wells, publicity director of the Kaufmann De- 
partment Store and chairman of the sales promotion 
division of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, outlined textile changes and causes and effects. 

Extension Service. After 26 years of serving rural 
families, Anne Forbes retired in October. Getting 
her first assignment from State College, in Septem- 
ber 1921, Miss Forbes directed and guided the exten- 
sion program in the state and had the privilege of 
seeing some practices handed down from mother to 
daughter as well as teaching newer homemaking 
methods to the second generation. 

Miss Forbes is a member of the Pennsylvania and 
the American Home Economies Associations, of the 
Lancaster Business and Professional Woman’s Club, 
of the Society of Farm Women of Pennsylvania, and 
of Epsilon Sigma Phi—national honorary extension 
fraternity. 

Her many friends hope that she will have many 
years of happiness in the personal homemaking pro- 
gram which she intends to carry on in Southern 
California. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico Home Economics Association. 
thusiasm over the Association’s circulating library 
remains high. The 102 books continue to circulate 
among members upon request. 

Department of Vocational Education. Lorenzo 
Garcia Hernandez is the new director of vocational 
education in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico Association of Future Homemakers 
of America. The annual meeting of the FHA was 
held from December 21 to 23. The program was 
planned around Christmas activities and included a 
large Christmas tree. The choir of the girls’ orphan- 
age sang Christmas carols; special religious services 
were held for less fortunate children in other lands; 
and the Future Farmers were special guests at a 
Christmas dinner on December 23. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. ‘The 
Association joined with the Rhode Island Dietetic 
Association in sponsoring a Career Day tea and pro- 
gram. About 200 superintendents, principals of 
high schools, and guidance teachers attended. Olga 
Brucher of Rhode Island State College acted as com- 
mentator and introduced a series of skits represent- 
ing a few of the important fields of work open to 


home-economics-trained women. 
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Margaret Scott and three members of the eighth- 
grade class presented a skit on teaching home eco- 
nomics ; Jane Galligan of Pawtucket Memorial Hos- 
pital, Marjorie Underwood of Roger Williams Gen- 
eral Hospital, and Sylvia Tencher, a student nurse 
at Memorial Hospital, one on dietetics in hospitals; 
Mrs. Louise Masters, urban home demonstration 
agent, and Mildred Buell, 4-H club agent, one on 
Extension Service work; Mrs. Elizabeth Norcross of 
the Rhode Island State College Nursery School, one 
on work in child development and family relation- 
ships; and Rena Simonini, nutritionist with the Paw- 
tucket Visiting Nurse Association, and Marjorie 
Wilbur, an industrial nurse, one on public health 
work. 

Exhibits representing research in foods and nutri- 
tion, child development, clothing and textiles, hos- 
pital dietetics, public health, home planning, and 
school lunches were part of the program. 

Rhode Island State College home economics stu- 
dents served as tea hostesses. The planning com- 
mittee consisted of Marjorie Underwood, Mrs. Mabel 
Goshdigian, and Alice Mulvey. 

Rhode Island’s contribution for the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund is mounting. Three rummage 
sales held by Monica Cumminskey, Alice Tew, 
Dorothy Contu, and Alice Mulvey resulted in a con- 
tribution of $200 from the West Warwick group. 
Stationery sales also are adding to this fund. 

Rhode Island State College. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Crandall discussed “The Family Manages Its 
Money” on the panel ‘““Teaching Home Management 
in Relation to Family Life” at the annual conference 
of the National Council on Family Relations at 
Hunter College over the Thanksgiving week end. 

Cranston. The public schools held open house on 
November 12 during one of the worst of New Eng- 
land’s rain and wind storms, but attendance was 
excellent at all schools. More than 60 per cent of 
the 400 high school visitors went to the third floor 
to see the home economics department. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. ‘The 
fall meeting of the Association was held in Chat- 
tanooga from October 3 to 5. Committees and de- 
partments are doing much work to improve the As- 
sociation. Professional departments met to discuss 
their own particular needs. The elementary and 
secondary school group selected recruitment of girls 
for home economics positions, the problem of getting 
colleges to accept four units in home economics en- 
trance credits, and ways and means of interpreting 
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the total home economics program to others as their 
project for the year. 

Reuben Hill of Iowa State College spoke on ‘‘What 
Is Happening to the American Family?”’ A panel 
discussion presented the points of view of representa- 
tives of the State Health Department, State De- 
partment of Education, and Extension Service. 

East Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
A luncheon with appeal for home economists in east 
Tennessee was held during the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on October 30 in Knoxville. Edna P. Ami- 
don, chief of the Home Economics Education Service 
in the U. S. Office of Education, spoke. 

West Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
Jessie W. Harris of the University of Tennessee was 
the speaker at the joint luncheon of agriculture and 
home economics teachers held during the meeting of 
the Association in Memphis on November 21. 
“Democracy’s Unfinished Business” was her topic. 

State Department of Education. The clothing de- 
partment staff of the University of Tennessee met 
with home economics teachers from Middle Tennes- 
see for three clothing workshops during October, 
November, and December. New techniques in 
clothing construction were demonstrated; new ma- 
terials and clothing equipment were suggested ; and 
teachers were assisted with individual problems. 

Future Homemakers of America. Under the di- 
rection of Katherine Allen of the University of Ten- 
nessee, a schedule of plans was made for “‘two night 
stands” in 18 cities over the state which boys and 
girls, with their advisers, have attended. The work 
was planned so that the group would learn how to 
play together and learn how to direct recreation in 
their communities. On the second evening repre- 
sentatives came prepared to direct some form of 
recreation for the group. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. The Asso- 
ciation met in San Antonio on November 28. Mil- 
dred Horton, executive secretary of AHEA, spoke on 
“You and the American Home Economies Associa- 
tion.”” Bess Edwards is president of the Association. 

One project in the 1947-48 program of work of the 
Extension Service department is to disseminate in- 
formation about the state rural health and medical 
situation. Mrs. Eloise Trigg Johnson, specialist in 
family life education, is secretary of the recently 
organized Texas Rural Health Council, sponsored by 
the Texas Medical Association for the improvement 
of rural health and medical care. Mrs. Johnson has 
given a series of radio broadcasts on “General Health 
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Conditions in Texas,” “Prevention of Communicable 
Diseases,” and “Mental Health.” 

State Nutrition Council. The Council’s fall meet- 
ing was held in Lubbock on October 25. J. C. 
Leukhardt of the food distribution programs branch 
of the Production and Marketing Administration 
discussed the present world food crisis and implica- 
tions for nutrition councils. ‘Nutrition Education 
in the Schools” also was discussed. 

Council officers this year are: chairman, Jessie 
Whitacre, Experiment Station, College Station; 
vice-chairman, Albertine Berry, Mrs. Tucker’s Food 
Products, Sherman; and secretary and treasurer, 
Rosa Jean Tannahill, Mary-Hardin Baylor College. 

North Texas State College. Florence I. Scoular 
presided at the Community Nutrition Luncheon at the 
American Dietetic Association meeting in Philadel- 
phia in October. She also served on a discussion 
panel at the annual meeting of the Texas Nutrition 
Council on October 24 and 25 in Lubbock. On 
November 1 Dr. Scoular spoke on ‘New Trends in 
Nutrition” at the meeting of the Oklahoma Dietetic 
Association. 

Frances Welch was chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the meeting of the Food Service Associa- 
tion in Dallas from November 13 to 15. 

Alpha Iota chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron was 
installed on the campus on November 8. Geraldine 
Clewell, district counselor, was in charge of the in- 
stallation. Dr. Scoular, Muriel Williams, and Mrs. 
Margaret King were made honorary members and 
with Jimmie Nell Harris of the staff will compose the 
advisory committee for the society. Marette Boney 
was elected chapter president. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. Marion 
MeMurray is part-time assistant in the home eco- 
nomics department while she is completing work on 
her M. A. degree. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. Aline 
McKenzie is chairman of the education and vocations 
committee of the Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs of Texas. She recently 
gave a talk at its district meeting and also at the 
Texas Women Broadcasters’ annual meeting in San 
Antonio. 

As state chairman of the related art group of the 
Texas HEA, Faye Bible has been working on a state 
plan of work. 

The nutrition committee of the county home econ- 
omists, of which Mrs. E. H. Haun is chairman, has 
made plans for working with college nutrition classes 
in making the public more nutrition conscious and 
more interested in better diets for the family. 
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Texas State College for Women. The department 
of home economics has published a bulletin entitled 
“The School Lunch.” 

Mary Mason’s housing and home equipment class- 
room has a newly equipped demonstration kitchen. 

“Factors Which Make for Satisfaction in Teacb- 
ing”? was the topic of the panel discussion in which 
Johnie Christian took part at the American Voca- 
tional Association meeting in Los Angeles from 
December 15 to 20. 

Texas Technolegical College. Winner of the 1947 
Borden Award of $300 to a home economics student 
is Katherine Nelson of Lamesa, Texas. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. Mrs. Lewis 
T. Wells, representing the Association, participated 
in the “Cost of Living Survey” conducted in Salt 
Lake City in October. 

State Nutrition Council. The year’s work has be- 
gun with the appointment of the following commit- 
tees: (1) co-operation with the Utah Restaurant 
Association, Sybil Christensen, chairman: (2) re- 
search, Ethylwyn Wilcox, chairman; (3) nutrition 
films and slides, Evelyn Hansen, chairman ; (4) other 
visual aids, Mrs. Josephine Nichols, chairman. 

At the October meeting, Dr. Leo T. Samuels dis- 
cussed “Dietary Factors that Affect Pellagra,”’ and 
at the November meeting Dr. Delbert Greenwood 
spoke on research with “Fluorides and Dental 
Caries.” 

Brigham Young University. Some 300 parents, 
faculty, and friends attended an Open House held by 
the high school home economics department of the 
University in October. The department has been 
rebuilt and furnished very inexpensively by the high 
school students and their teachers. The young peo- 
ple purchased much of the equipment and acted as 
hosts and hostesses for the Open House. 

Utah State Agricultural College. The School of 
Home Economics, co-operating with the State De- 
partment of Education and the Logan schools, has set 
up an educational program for “‘wives of veterans.” 
Noncredit, nonfee classes meet in the evening in the 
Home Economics Building. Some 250 young women 
have registered in 12 different classes which con- 
tribute to the family life of these young couples. 

University of Utah. The Industrial Education 
Building has had its face lifted and has been re- 
christened the Home Economics Building. The 
home economics department now has modern facili- 
ties for the study of all phases of homemaking. 

Future Homemakers of America. A meeting of 
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the executive and advisory committee of Future 
Homemakers of America met in the Capitol in Salt 
Lake City in November to plan the year’s program. 
The annual convention was set for March in Salt 
Lake City. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Home Economics Association. The fal! 
meeting of the Association was held on October 25 
at the University of Vermont. Onah Jacks, AHEA 
field secretary, spoke on “Gardening by Heart.” 
Lois Smith, consumer interests chairman, and Edna 
Sommerfeld, Extension Service specialist in clothing, 
gave a Consumer Speaks demonstration. : 

University of Vermont. Helen Beresford, for- 
merly of the University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of clothing and textiles. 

Vermont Nutrition Committee. Under the leader- 
ship of Harold B. Pierce, the committee is partici- 
pating in the governor’s famine relief program. 
Susan Merrow has been active in setting it up. 

Extension Service. Anna Wilson, formerly of the 
University of South Dakota, has been appointed 
nutrition specialist in the Extension Service. 

Edna Sommerfeld has left Vermont to work with 
older youth groups in New York. Her headquarters 
will be in Poughkeepsie. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle’s Gift Packages for Europe. Family-to- 
family gift packages to Europe are being sponsored 
by Seattle home economists, including the Seattle 
HEIB’s, teachers, faculty and student home eco- 
nomics club at the University of Washington, 
Washington Dietetic Association, and the Euthenics 
Club. “Choose a name; send a package, renew 
hope”’ is the slogan of the project. 

Food, clothing, and soap are the items being rec- 

ommended to send. Packages may be sent in vari- 
ous ways: made up by the families sending them; 
through CARE; through contributions to the North- 
west Christmas Ship; or through Frederick and 
Nelson’s Department Store, which is contributing 
advertising to the cause—a full-page ad, a booth, 
anda window. ‘Hope Springs Eternal” is the motto 
used. 
The Prudence Penny department of the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer serves as the central office for 
supplies, names, and general business connected 
with the project. 

Katherine Wise (Mrs. Ruth Fratt), home econ- 
omist for Komo, has been publicizing the idea on her 
radio program. 
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Beatrice Donovan, home economist for the Bon 
Marché appliance center, is general board chairman. 
Prudence Penny (Mrs. Maurine Kelley) is chairman 
of publicity, and Katherine Wise, co-chairman. 

Betty Harris of the Prudence Penny department 
is in charge of name procurement, and Juliet Parker 
is in charge of personnel to man the booth. 


WISCONSIN 


Mount Mary College. In an effort to interest 
more students in the field of home economics re- 
search, Sister Mary Albert, director of home econom- 
ics, conducted a study of schools in Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Indiana that offer ‘graduate 
work in home economics. A questionnaire ‘was sent 
to each school. 

The Stout Institute. With the sudden death of 
Louise Buchanan on November 22, 1947, faculty 
members, students, and alumnae deeply feel the loss 
of a friend, teacher, and counselor. She had devoted 
20 years of wholehearted and untiring services to the 
division of home economics. 

Alice Kirk participated in the vocational guidance 
meetings held in Racine and Beloit for prospective 
college students. She also participated:in the Dis- 
trict Conferences for Vocational Teachers held in 
Appleton, Eau Claire, and Madison. 

University of Wisconsin. On November 21 and 
22 the 5ist Annual Convention of the Wisconsin 
State Hotel Association was held on the University 
campus. The Schools of Commerce and Home 


Economics collaborated in presenting the program. 


Dorothy Hussemann spoke on the ‘Techniques of 
Good Food Handling,” and Charlotte Mees on 
“Fabrics and Drapes.” Frances Zuill presided at 
the Friday afternoon session. 

This semester 75 men who are majors in the light 
building industry course in the School of Commerce 
are enrolled in the home economics course Home 
Architecture I. 

The University recently received money from the 
Theta Chapter of Phi Omega Pi for a scholarship to 
be awarded to a home economics junior or senior 
majoring in education. 

Helen Dawe, new chairman of the child develop- 
ment committee at the University, took part in the 
meeting of the planning committee of the Midwest 
nursery education group. 

May L. Cowles is leader of the project allocated to 
the University by the north-central committee which 
met in Chicago on November 13 to discuss problems 
incident to carrying on research in farm housing with 
Flannagan-Hope funds. 


Extension Service. Farm and Home Week is 
scheduled at the University of Wisconsin from 
February 2 to 4. This event was canceled during 
part of World War II because of the housing shortage 
and lack of lecture and exhibit rooms. 

The program will include a recognition banquet at 
which four state people and one out-of-state person 
will be honored for their contribution to agriculture 
and better home and community life. 

A state conference for Wisconsin extension workers 
was held in Madison from December 9 to 12. Out- 
of-state speakers for the general session were J. A. 
Hannah, president of Michigan State College, and 
QO. C. Croy of Ohio State University. 

At one of the home agent sessions Celeste Carlyle 
gave a demonstration similar to the one she presented 
at the St. Louis meeting of the AHEA. “Looking 
Your Part” was her subject. 

Ethel Hill, who has been home agent in Pierce 
County, took over her new duties on January | as 
assistant state 4-H club leader. 

Wisconsin Association cf Future Homemakers of 
America. In November a two-day leadership train 
ing meeting for FHA officers and advisory council 
was held in Mondovi. During December, 17 dis- 
trict rallies were held in various parts of the state, 
with 142 chapters participating. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. New faculty members on 
the resident home economics staff include Lola Hill 
and Mrs. Ruth Dix Barker, assistant professors, and 
Joyce Reed, instructor. 

Extension Service. National recognition for ex- 
ceptional work in promoting rural education in many 
homemaking and 4-H phases was given to Marjorie 
Smithey, Park County home demonstration agent, 
at the last meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association in Chicago in December. 
Miss Smithey chaperoned the Wyoming 4-H delega- 
tion attending the National 4-H Club Congress. 

Four home economics specialists in the Extension 
Service attended a ten-day workshop on extension 
methods held in Pullman, Washington, in October. 

Wyoming 4-H girls took part in the First Annual 
State Home Sewing Contest sponsored in Rock 
Springs on November 14. The contest is by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association. Doris Hinkle, Lenore Hoffman, Ruth 
Schreebeis, and Margaret Cain Wyoming 4-H 
Club girls modeling wool suits—received the honor 
of representing the state in the National Home Sew- 
ing Contest at the National Wool Growers meeting 
in Salt Lake City in January. 
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pantry index’ makes 
most useful booklets 
classes 


3 times you’ve asked for another edition 


of Appetizing Recipes — and here it is! 


So many home economists have asked us for this 
popular book in the last six months that we have 
reissued it for the 3rd time. 


— ' So far, 300,000 copies have been distributed ! 
Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods has an inval- 
E | FREE / uable pantry-shelf index that tells what recipes can 
Ff « e be made with canned foods on hand. 
More lip-smacking ideas i This book will give you many stimulating ideas 
on how to prepare unusual dishes from canned vege- 


tables . . . attractive, eye-appealing desserts . . . and 


Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods con- : : 
ingenious, new treats from canned fish and canned 


tains many unusual fruit dishes. Also included 


are appetizing recipes for vegetables, soups, meats. 
and good meat combinations. Send coupon 
for FREE copies! 


Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods contains 72 
timely recipes, some of which are illustrated in ful!- 
color plates. 

COPIES ARE FREE to you and your students. Fill in 
the coupon, and mail it today! 


Send in coupon today! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-2-43 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me—_ FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes. 
Please send me——FREE copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes. 


Please send me——FREE copies of Savory Tested Recipes. 


Your Name 
Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods is 
a colorfully illustrated recipe booklet that ex- Your Institution = 
plains to students how to prepare attractive 
dishes in less time. Send coupon for FREE copies! Street Address 


City Zone State 
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Here is your fourth “Cheese Classic” At luncheons . . . formal dinners . . . mid- 


night buffets . . . festive 5 o’clock parties— 


from the Kraft Kitchen. For the whatever the hour or the occasion, the 

. ’ Classic Cheese Tray is a warm and gracious 
many times when youre asked for gesture of hospitality. The basic idea, of 
party refreshment ideas, the versatile course, is to offer an array of fine cheeses so 


that guests may choose their favorite or 


Cheese Tray is the perfect suggestion. — sample a variety of flavors. You'll want 


1. Unwrap a package of that favorite — Philadelphia Brand 2. For those who like a mild cheese flavor, add slices of 


re Cream Cheese and place on tray. Cool, creamy-white, fresh- Velveeta, the famous cheese food. It’s a particular favorite of 
tasting, this famous cheese offers a contrast in flavor and children! Other varieties to consider: Medium-mellow Kraft 
texture to sharper cheese in your assortment. American Pasteurized Process Cheese, Kraft Edam and Gouda. 


5. Now add slices of Kay Brand. Here is a natural cheddar with 6. To complete its ripening, Camembert Casino should be 
all the traditional mellow flavor. Made of pasteurized milk removed from the refrigerator 6 to 8 hours before serving. 
Kay Brand is aged in its own spic and span wrapper so it has Just-right-to-serve Camembert is soft, has bulging sides but is 
no rind. not runny. Be sure to save the Lustron plastic container. It 


makes a handy trinket box. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST CHEESES ARE MADE OR IMPORTED BY KK RAE T 
CHOOSE FROM: 


CHEDDAR FLAVORS: MacLaren’s Imperial; the cheese food Velveeta: “Old English” 
Pasteurized Process Cheese; Kay Brand Natural Cheddar; Kraft American Pasteurized 
Process Cheese. 
SPECIALTIES: Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese; Chantelle; Kraft Cheese Spreads: 
Smokelle,”” “Old English,” Olive-Pimento, Pimento, Relish, Limburger, 
“Roka,” Pineapple. 
FOREIGN TYPES: Casino Brand Camembert: Kraft Blue Cheese; Louis Rigal Roquefort: Kay 
Brand Swiss; Badger Brand Swiss; Kraft Pasteurized Process Swiss: Kraft Edam and Gouda. 
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the POPULAR CHEESE TRA 


some sharp cheese, some delicately mild, 
some “unusual” kinds with distinctive tex- 
ture and flavor; 

The “tray” itself may be anything that 
will hold an assortment: a wooden bread 
board, a gay pottery platter, a Sheffield 
heirloom. And it should offer a beautifully 
simple variety, uncluttered with too-fancy 


3. Next, cut l-inch cubes of Swiss and group on tray. Try 
Badger Brand. It’s a natural Swiss—nut-sweet, made from 
vasteurized milk. Try also Kraft Pasteurized Process 
Swwies. This is the firmer Gruyere type Swiss without holes. 
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garnishes or tricks. Limit the “extras” to 
such things as fruit, crisp crackers, crunchy 
nuts or potato chips, tangy rye bread. 

Done simply for family snacks or elabo- 
rately for formal dinners, the Classic Cheese 
Tray is the perfect answer to “What would 
you suggest | serve?” 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


tinctively rich, mellow-as-old-wine flavor. 


19 


4. Wedges of Chantelle will delight the cheese connoisseur. 
Chantelle’s flavor is at its peak at room temperature. A pale, 
golden cheese encased in a scarlet coat, Chantelle has a dis- 


GET KRAFT'S NEW CHEESE TRAY BOOK. FULL OF IDEAS; BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. This handsome 24- 
page booklet, will be sent free to Home Economics teachers. Because of the elaborateness of this 
book, only a limited number will be printed and only one copy can be sent to each teacher. For your 


copy write to DEPT, JH-1, Kraft Foods Company, Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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= Texas pupils take tothe 7 


Another home economics department goes modern—with Electric Ranges—the Austin (Texas) High School 


It’s nationwide—both rural and urban—this trend to the 
teaching of cooking electrically! It’s only natural, because 

many leading surveys of leading national magazines show 

that homes in every section of the country are installing a 
modern Electric Ranges. 


Home economics departments know they must teach the __ 
skills, supply the knowledge which students can } “Lab” Kitchen Floor Plan 
put to practical use. The only way they can do that . & ae 
is to have the kind of equipment which students > a Actual floor 

plan of the home econom- 
have in their homes. ~Saerel ics department of the Austin High 
Modern Electric Ranges can be installed in , @eee en School shows complete details and 
your school “‘lab”’ at moderate cost. It’s an ato dimensions. Valuable for reference in 


investment that pays big dividends, because it 
fills students’ needs completely. 


A floor plan of the Austin High School home a 
economics department is available to you, 


FREE. See below! ee, 
To teach modern cooking, you need a modern Electric Range 


planning for the needs of your school. 
FREE. JUST USE THE COUPON! 


N ational National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
trated on this page. 


Electric Range Section 
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AVAILABLE FOR You 


21 


THIS NEW 
CHOCOLATE 
RECIPE BOOK 


Carefully compiled, 
colorfully presented, 
this Collectors’ Items 
booklet will be an 
attractive addition 
to your chocolate 
recipe library and a 
practical “textbook” 
for classroom use. 


16 SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE SPECIALS 

FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 
Cookies —Cakes — Pies— Puddings—Ice Cream and a 
selection of the famous Nestle’s “QUICKIES.” You'll want 
a quantity of these for your students. Write for your 

copies to Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y.... or use magazine coupon page. 


The Greatest TASTE in Chocolate 


@ Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
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Learning Made Easy 
Teaching Made Fun 


y 


Capture teen interest in 


the classroom with colorful 


if teen fashion posters. 
% 7 Let McCall School Service help you 
ot keep up to date on fashion trends. Give 


the students McCall’s body measurement 
chart to fit in any notebook. The chart helps them keep their 


measurements and shows them sewing tricks. Use the doll 
pattern as a handy size for pattern demonstration. 


Let us place your name on our mailing list. | 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE | 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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earch, 
*This re 


versiltess nusacturers 


the Can 


WRITE FOR © 


YOUR FREE 
COPY TODAY 4 Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


No Other Container Protects Like the Can _— 


‘ 
ao o™ 
aS ject* to deter  continuin foods 
A oor studied canned foods britive values { 
yor! “o™ canned almost 50% he 4! foods 
de \19 by the National leading American uni 
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may yave gee one more of the paver® 
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Give 
Lecture 
Menstruation 


NOW 


Now —at the start of a new se- 
mester — give your girls a forth- 
right talk on menstruation. This 
should go far towards establishing 
an excellent student-teacher re- 
lationship. For some young girls 
are very confused about this sub- 
ject and all of them should be 
grateful for authoritative informa- 
tion and helpful advice. 

Send for the teacher's manual Times Have 
Changed.” This describes the function of menstruation 
in a woman’s life. Shows how normal and natural it is. 
Clears away out-moded fears. Gives specific instructions 
for the menstrual period regarding exercises, baths and 
general care. Anatomical illustrations. Medical reports. 
Bibliographies. . .. Send also for students’ booklets “Coming 
of Age.” 

Manual and booklets treat in detail the modern Tampax 
method of sanitary protection. Tampax is an internal absorbent 
and does away with belts, pins, and pads. Very popular in 


women’s colleges. Ideal for use in ——e pool and gym- 
nasium. Indicate on coupon material desired. 


Accepted for Advertising 

by the Journal of the 
merican Medical AL Good Housekeepin 

Association, “we : 


 TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE-28-— 
: 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. : 
| Please send the free material checked. D Tampax manual { 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” Sample box { 
: of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- H 
»  encies. ( Booklets for students “Coming of Age.” No. : 
Of students in my classes.............. 
' 
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.... The First Text in Its Field 


DEMONSTRATION 
TECHNIQUES 


by Mary Brown Allgood 


Pennsylvania State College 


p> Years of experience in teaching and 


giving demonstrations are behind the author’s 


choice of the following seven items as prerequi- 
sites for giving a convincing demonrstration— 


1—A thorough knowledge of the material to be presented. 

2—A realization of the importance of having the best possible 
equipment for the job to be done, with each piece in its 
proper place. 

3—-A definite and accurate plan for equipment, program, and 
time. 


4— Preliminary preparation completed to free the lecturer’s 


mind for demonstration. 
5—-A clear-cut picture of the materia! and how it is precenied. 
planned display of finished products. 
7—A presentation of the demonstration as planned. 


Several actual recipes are included ... also a 
time plan, a good example, a demonstration out- 
line, and a checklist for demonstrations. 


Published 1946 150 pages Illustrated 6” x 9” 


SIMPLIFIED 
HOME SEWING 


by Helen Hall 


p> A practical text and reference book on 
cutting, stitching, and fitting—lessons progress, 
step-by-step, from sewing machine technique 
through cutting and assembling the garment to 
finishing and remodeling. 


Published 1943 341 pages 6” x9” 


Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL 
INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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for Your Courses In 


e Textiles 
e Consumer Education 


FIBER TO FABRIC, by Potter. Tells the 
story of textiles from fiber to fabric. Simpli- 
fied presentation. Profusely illustrated. Sug- 
gested readings for each chapter. Authorita- 
tive glossary of terms pertaining to each major 
textile. 


CONSUMER’S ECONOMIC LIFE, by 
Graham and Jones. A simply written, viv- 
idly illustrated presentation of practical, 
commonsense principles that the student can 
use easily and effectively in managing money 
and in buying and using a wide variety of 
goods and services. Student workbook and 
instructor’s manual available. 


Investigate these texts for use in your 
classes. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 2 Boston 16 
London, W. C. 1 


New York 16 Chicago 3 
Dallas 1 Toronto 5 


Student Guide Book 
to Home Economics 
in Business 


Presenting a survey of business fields of work 
open to the college graduate with a home 
economics degree. It should help the student 
find where her interests lie and to decide 
whether or not she has the qualifications nec- 
essary for success in a given field.—35¢ per copy 
Send in your order today using 
order blank below 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D.C. 


Enclosed is ....... in stamps coin for...... copies of 
Student Guide Book to Home Economics in Business 


(Please Print) 


Address . 
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NOW AGAIN, you can 


double your savings 


with Corning 
Double -Tough 


Tumbiéts 


Lonnie 


A Kesearch in Glass 


LOOK for the little glass blower on the bottom of 


every Double-Tough Tumbler. lt means top quality! 


ERE’S good news for your budget! At 

atime when most costs are increasing, 
you can again cut your breakage costs by 
more than half with Corning Double-Tough 
Tumblers. Best of all, you don’t have to 
sacrifice beauty to acquire this toughness. 
Corning Double-Tough Tumblers are thin, 
gracefully designed, and smart looking. 
Corning Double-Tough Tumblers are 
available in all popular sizes and shapes— 
Straight, Bulge and Bell. Remember too, 
that in addition to big savings on breakage, 
your initial cost is amazingly low! 
Place an order with your Double-Tough 
Tumbler Distributor today for immediate 
delivery! Consumer Products Division, 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


“means 


PYREX is a registered trade mark of Corning Glass Works in the United States 


and in Canada of Corning Glass Works of Canada, Lid. 
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MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW 


Application for Housing Accommodations 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


American Home Economics Association June 21-24, 1948 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming meeting of the American Home 
Economics Ass’n on June 21-24, 1948 in Minneapolis, hotels and their rates are listed below. 
Use the form at the bottom of this page, indicating your first, second and third choice. Because 
of the limited number of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of securing 
accommodations if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. All 
reservations must be cleared through the housing bureau. ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVA- 
TIONS MUST GIVE DEFINITE DATE AND HOUR OF ARRIVAL AS WELL AS 
DEFINITE DATE AND APPROXIMATE HOUR OF DEPARTURE, ALSO NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES OF ALL PERSONS WHO WILL OCCUPY RESERVATIONS REQUESTED 


MUST BE INCLUDED. 


Hotel For one person For two persons Hotel For one person For two persons 
Andrews 3.00 4.25 Nicollet 3.85 6.00 
Camfield 2.25 3.00 Nordic 2.25 2.75 
Curtis 2.50 3.50 Normandy 2.50 4.00 
= Continental 4.00 5.00 
Francis Drake 3.50 4.50 
Hampshire Arms _—3.50 5.50 Russell 2.00 3.00 
Harmon 2.00 3.00 Plaza 2.50 3.50 
Hastings 3.00 4.00 Sheridan 2.75 3.75 
King Cole 2.50 3.75 Tallmadge 3.50 4.50 
Leamington 3.00 5.00 Vendome 2.25 3.50 
Minnesotan 2.00 4.75 Windsor 2.50 3.50 


Above are minimum prices. Rates on twin-bedded rooms higher 


All reservations must be received not later than: June 1, 1948 


Housing Bureau, American Home Economics Association 
Gateway Information Bureau 

Washington Ave. Between Hennepin & Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the American Home Economics Association in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on June 21-24, 1948. 


Double Bedded Room................ Twin Bedded Room................ 
3 Room Guite................ Other Type of Room ................ 
First Choice Hotel........ 


Second Choice Hotel....................... 

Arriving at Hotel (date) ................ P.M. Leaving (date) ...... 
P.M. 


THE NAME OF EACH HOTEL GUEST MUST BE LISTED. Therefore, please include the names of both 
rsons for each double room or twin bedded room requested. 
Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations and who will occupy the rooms 


asked for: 


If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept 
your reservation the Housing Bureau will make 
as good a reservation as possible elsewhere 
providing that all hotel rooms available have 
not already been taken. 
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Use ‘‘Take Home’’ Pieces 
Your Classes 


H. F. C. offers “‘spot light” leaflets. Here 
are quick easy-to-read answers to urgent 
present day problems. Each leaflet is 
short, direct, informative and well-illus- 
trated. These leaflets make good ‘“‘take 
home”’ pieces as reminders of points made 
in a class or club meeting. 


HFC “Spot Light”’ Leaflets 


“Before You Cash That Pay Check,”’ which 
gives reasons why budgeting is worthwhile. 


*‘Dad and the Family Spending,’’ written to 
the man of the family. 


“Children and Money,”’ addressed to parents, 
about teaching children to handle money. 


‘Dressing Well Is a Game,”’ which tells you 
how to be well-dressed on a “‘shoestring”’ income. 


**Eat Well—Pay Less,”’ giving practical pointers 
on how to save money when shopping for food. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
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**Eat It All—Save More,’’ showing how to get 
the most out of the food you have bought. This 
piece is especially timely, today. 


How You Can Get These Leaflets 
One sample copy of any one (title will be sent free. 


A package of 25 of any one title, ten cents (for 
costs of mailing). 


Any other orders, at a penny per leaflet (for 
costs of mailing). 


Special offer. Because we want you to see all of 
these leaflets which are now ready, we are mak- 
ing a special offer, good only with the use of the 
coupon below. Fill it in, send it in, today, for 
your free sample copies of the first six leaflets 
in the new H.F.C. series. 


Research Department —JHE2 
Household Finance Corporation 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


new series. (Offer good only through 
Name 
Street 
State 


City Zone 


i Please send me a free sample copy of each of six leaflets in your 
7 1948, with this coupon.) 
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MEET US IN MINNEAPOLIS 


AT THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCIATION 


Municipal Audztorium 
June 21-22-23-24, 1948 


Visit the Exhibits 


See 
Equipment + Materials + Publications + Foods 


New Trends in Everything 


Don’t Miss It - It Will Be Worth Your While 
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Available without cost to Home Economics teachers, 
students, writers, home demonstration agents 


3-SET BOOKLET LIBRARY 
OF VARIED INFORMATION 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. Well illustrated. 
Complete list and topical index. Some of the sub- 
jects in the wide selection are: The Story of Meat; 
Cuts of Meat (book-size charts); About Wool; By- 
Products; Soap; Food Values in the Diet. 


C Products 
ud 


INFORMATIVE BULLETINS. Illustrated. Provide a com- 
prehensive outline of the vast modern-day packing 
industry as exemplified by Swift. The titles include 
— Markets Compete with Markets; The Livestock and 
Meat Packing Industry (64-page textbook re- 
print); Refrigerator Cars . . .; Cold Storage .. ., 
Dairy & Poultry Products from Farm to Table. 


| Sek & Com 


Say 


the Story of 
Meat S| 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKLETS. Set of 3 to date. 
Specially written for use by school children in the 
elementary grades. Profusely illustrated with 
whimsical drawings. Titles: The Story of Soil; The 
Story of Plants; The Story of Meat Animals. 


@ You will find this collection a valuable 
source of information, a definite aid in your 
teaching of home economics. For students 
it provides much material of help in pre- 
paring themes. Subjects covered, as evi- 
denced by the descriptions given at the left, 
are of a wide variety. Many are of direct 
interest to home economists, others provide 
useful background material. 


Experts in the Agricultural Research De- 
partment of Swift & Company, in prepar- 
ing these pamphlets and booklets, have 
tapped a vast reserve of Swift experience 
and technical know-how in many fields. 
For the packing industry, as people are 
learning, provides not only meat but hun- 
dreds of products, allso diverse in natureand 
use that they practically defy categorizing. 


These bulletins, written and released 
singly over a considerable period of time, 
were originally planned to help agricultural 
teachers and producers reach a better un- 
derstanding of the processing, utilization, 
distribution and consumer use of American 
farm products. However, because so many 
home economics people have praised these 
sets for their highly useful informative con- 
tent, Swift & Company has decided to add 
them to the wide range of home economics 
materials they offer. 


You as a home economist, or any student, 
may have one or all of these sets without 
cost simply for the asking. Requests, stat- 
ing selections, should be directed to the 
Agricultural Research Department, Swift & 
Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Home Economics Division of 
the Swift Research Laboratories 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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The American Home Economics Association 


proudly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER 


THE FAMILY 


by MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education, 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 


@ Living happily with yourself and others @ How family life influences us 


@ Building your personality @ Boy-girl interests and friendships 


@ Living democratically in the family @ Preparation for marriage 


Its purpose is to present some of the every- operation of all members of the family — the 


day situtations which arise in famiiy life and children as well as the parents. 
to interpret them in such a way that young 
people will learn how to establish and main- 
tain happy family relations. This high school ; 
mentary reading. 
text aims to show that successful family liv- 
ing cannot be accomplished without effort, 


that it can be achieved only through the co- written by Lemo Dennis in 1934. 


272 pages 12 illustrations $2.00 


American Home Economics Association 


620 Mills Bldg., 
COUPON 


Enclosed is.......... (money order, check, cash) for ........ copies of 


Living together in the Family at $2.00 per copy. 
(Quanity discounts on request) 


Name 


Address 


Each chapter concludes with suggested 


class activities and references for supple- 


A thoroughgoing revision of AILE.A’s book 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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A complete lesson plan for 


High School or Adult classes 


FAMILY FOOD-MONEY 


FROM BROOKLYN, N.Y. “Jt is excellent. The best | 
have seen so far. Many thanks.” 


FROM NEWARK, N. J. “Jt is very well done.” 


FROM DAYTON, OHIO. “This is excellent. 1 can use 
the material in class very well.” 


FROM BELLEVILLE, ILL. “These are very, very good.” 


FROM KENT, WASH. “Thank you for sending this 
material. It’s very good.” 


Organized for you in 3 interesting steps: 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY! 
oO Complete Lesson Outline — The 


Principles of Food-Money Manage- 


Wheat Flour Institute 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Llinois 


ment, planned for presentation in a 
single classroom period. 


Please send me—without charge—the teaching project,“ Family 


@ student Homework Project—plus 


2 unusually graphic reference charts on 


Food-Money Management™ with sample reference charts and work 
sheet for students. 


nutrition. 


8 Review and Demonstration— Fol- 


low-up questions and tested recipes. 


{ddress 


> 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Ss 
TEACHER” 
over gout 
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Permanent Headquarters Fund 


American Home Economics Association 


je | What is it to Provide? | 
A center for the expansion of the Home Economics Program of today and tomorrow | 
A home where home economists may meet to carry on the business of the organization 
A national headquarters with modern offices for efficiently conducting the business of the 
organization and providing facilities for additional services to the membership 

A place for our Home Economics Library and for the Association’s Historical Collection 
ay —accessible to all members 

A headquarters with adequate space for meetings and permanent records of Divisions, 


Departments and Committees, and possibly for offices of other home economics groups 


a | How Can it be Done? 
A structure adequate for our needs will require at least $250,00). If we think of this 
structure as made up of stones, each building stone of $15 value, 17,000 stones will com- 


plete the project. AHEA has 17,000 members. 


< How Many Stones Will You Buy? 
oe Ik How Many Will Your Group Buy? 
: The payments may be spread over 3 years. Contribution to the Permanent Head- | 


res quarters Fund are allowable as deductions from individual income within the 15°; 


| limitation. If you have not sent a contribution or pledge, use this form to send now to ) 


your state chairman or treasurer or to The American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. The state of your choice will be credited. 


“(i I desire to 0 contribute $ toward the fund for AHEA 
O pledge permanent headquarters. 
| 
: I agree to make payments as follows: 
on 
| 
NAME 
| 
POSITION | 
_~%, 1] 
ADDRESS | 
| 
STATE CREDITED | 
Make checks payable to Permanent Headquarters Fund, AHEA || 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Danish cookery teacher wants employment to home econo- 
mist, as assistant or as help with housework, about $ year. 
Gudrun Winther, Faltvagen 5, Stocksund, Sweden. 


Advertising Agency Home Service Director moving to Los 
Angeles in March. Experience in copy writing; radio writing; 
consumer surveys; photographic supervision; recipe, product 
testing and development. Write Box H—1, AHEA, 620 
Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Editor of publications for professional organization which 
publishes monthly magazine and various booklets and leaflets. 
Applicant must be an experienced home economist and journal- 
ist with broad interests. Write Box J-2, AHEA, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Position 


Michigan 


Wanted—Home Management extension specialist. 
starting immediately or later. Irma H. 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Gross 


TEMPORARY WORK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand-tabulating consumer preferences, making simple statis 
tical tables with use of adding machine, no analysis. Careful, 
accurate, interesting work. Non-government 
April and May, 1948, suitable for worker already in Washing- 
Box J-3, AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washingt on 6, D. C. 


ton. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
for 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


THE RESTAURANT INDUSTRY 
Train for Executive Position 
with Chain Restaurant 
Location in either the East 


or Middle West 


B.S. in Home Economics Required. 


Some Foods Experience preferred. 


Career with good earning possibilities is available to person 
with qualifications of Good Personality and Foods Knowledge. 
Enclose recent picture with application. 
STOUFFER’S 
1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


position for 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


EDUCATION..." 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 


HOME ECONOMICS 
First Term, June 14 — July 23, 1948 
Courses in home economics are planned 
primarily for advanced undergraduate and 
graduate students. The offerings will include 
the following fields: foods, nutrition, clothing 
~ _— and textiles, related art, home management, 
—— home economics education, family relation- 
. . . 
ships and problems in income management. 


Second Term, July 26—August 27, 1948 
Home Management Laboratory and Home 
Management Lectures. 


For complete information write the Dean of Summer 
Session, 855 Administration Bidg., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


The Waring Blendor 


Proved and unexcelled for | 
blending, pulping, macerating 
and mixing foods for the dieti- 
tian or researcher. Used in 
determining nutritive values 
and vitamin retention, and for 


enzyme and bacteria produc- 


tion and many other investiga- 


tions of foodstuffs. Lobular 


container assures maximum 


blending. Waring Blendors are again immedi- 
ately available for laboratory or kitchen. 
Cenco is equipped to handle your orders and 


inquiries. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Scientific CENCO Apparatus 


New York BOSTON SanFrancisce CHICAGO Los Angeles TORONTO Montreal 
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Here is how the breakfasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


=| 


Write for Diet Survey forms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating habits are 
faulty. Also available: Nutrition Infor- 
mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 


JOURNAL OF HOME 


ECONOMICS 


How many errors can you spot? 


Count them .. . no capital 
letter for “I’’, breakfast misspelled 
... but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one important error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk— 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit into the rest of 
his daily diet? 


Alert teachers in all sections of 


the country are today seeking the 
answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 
goal: to build keen minds in strong 
bodies. 

To help teachers reach that 


goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 


Gencral Mills, Inc =z J 
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What's the best way to sew in a skirt zipper? 
What's the best way to make the narrowest zipper placket? 


How can zippers cut down laundering time? 
What's the quickest way to set in a sleeve zipper? 


What's the newest use for zippers? 


the NEW 


TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


will answer these questions 


(and lots, lots more) for your classes! 


Talon fasteners are plentiful again ...sleek, flexible fasteners in every length, color, 


and kind you need. Keeping pace right along with them is the brand-new Talon Edu- 


cational Service. You'll find it a treasure-house of teaching aids, an invaluable help 


for sewing classes. It’s full of plans to keep vou posted with the latest news about 


zippers. It’s all set to send you everything from big wall charts to teachers’ manuals 


to students’ lesson sheets... just for the asking. 


NEW! Wall Charts 


A set of four big wall charts —in 
quickest, easiest 
Talon fasteners 
They're not only graphic aids for 
sewing lessons: they'll play “sub 
stitute” when you can’t get to 


color show the 


way to sew in 


every student for individual in 
struction. 


Send for this free material today to: 


NEW! Teachers’ 


manuals 


Full of interesting sidelights on 
the evolution of zippers . . . packed 
with tips about the tricks that 
provide that neat professional 


look. 


NEW! Lesson 
sheets 


easy to follow lesson 
made so students can 


( lear. 
sheets... 
pop them in their own note- 
books. They're crammed with 
facts about how to choose, how 
to use Talon slide fasteners 

_ brimming with handy tech- 


niques for sewing in zippers. 
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TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. t 


tary allowances, the latest. practices in modern can- 
ning and the preservation of foods by quick freezing 
methods. In fact, changes occur on 132 pages of the 
new edition. 


Your Home and You was written by one of the 
most experienced teachers:of Home Economics in 
America—experienced in teaching pupils of the age 
level for which the book is intended. 


Your Home and You is a composite course cov- 
ering the main aspects of Home Economics. The 
book is organized in seven units—I. Food is More 


FOODS FOR HOME 


This is the age of change. Not only the map of Europe, 
but nutrition data are constantly changing. The new edition 
of Your Home and You includes recent nutrition data. 


Where classroom experience has indicated the need for new 
information, Miss Greer supplies jit in this new edition. 
There are changes in many details, such as the table of die- 


New Copyright IN 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


than Flavor; U1. Helping your Family; Il. Self- 
Development—Manners, Personality, and Voca- 
tions; IV. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. Personal 
Appearance and Clothing; V1. Your House and 
Home; VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 


Teachers and pupils like Your Home and You. 
As the title suggests, discussions are directed to the 
pupil. Chapter headings give evidence of the direct, 
informal style. For example, Facts and False 
Notions about Nutrition; Good Appearance Counts, 
Learning to Be a Likeable Person, 


THE MODE IN 


AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The new edition of this book brings 
it up to date regarding nutrition facts 
and food techniques. In step with 
present day conditions, economy and 
conservation are strongly emphasized. 
Recipes are revised to include food al- 
ternates. Questions introducing each 
chapter and topic stimulate the pu- 
pil to discover the answers contained 
in the book, for example, Why are 


DRESS AND HOME 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 
Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is 
the keynote of the Mode in Dress and 
Home. The new revision has changes 


YO HOME which appear on 114 es. There are 
AND YOU ‘cuts of which 1 


Carlotta C Greer 


86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 


custards wholesome desserts? How OTHER TEXTBOOKS fashions. 


should one eat a cream puff? Why is it 


a good thing to cook vegetables having acmalininee DRESS AND HOME 
skins, without paring? Are tender cuts WORKBOOK 

of meat more nourishing than tough cuts? RL TODAY: 

shelled? TOMORROW e in Dress ome is designed 


WORKBOOK IN 


Lucretia P. Hunter 


to make the study of clothing and 
homemaking easier and more interest- 


HOMEMAKING LOOKING TOWARD ing. When completed it becomes a 
The new edition of Miss Greer’s MARRIAGE permanent record of the year’s accom- 
workbook. Johnson, Randolph, and _plishments. 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DRESS HOME 
WORKBOOK 
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